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F all the different fpecies of compofition, there is not one, 

perhaps, in which it is fo difficult to excel, as in that of 

writing fermons, or public orations ; becaufe it requires fuch a 

variety of talents, as are feldom united in the fame perfon. fn 

the hiftorian, we are fatisfied with judgment and peripicuify ; 

in the poet, we are contented with noblenefs of fentiment and 

fablimity of expreffion : but in the crator we expett to find all 

the precifion and accuracy of the former, and all the fire and 

enthufiafm of the latter. His explanation fhould be_ dittin& 

and clear; his arguments {trong and forcible; his refleétions 

pertinent and judicious; and his exhortations warm and ani- 

mating.—There is no rule in logic, however fubtile, which he 

wught not thoroughly to underftand ; there is no figure in poe- 

ey, however bold, which he may not, upon occafion, fuccefs- 

i fully employ. ina word, he ought to have a perfe& know- 

ledge of all the feveral avenues to.the human mind, and be 

able, by the torrent of his eloquence, to impel it to whatever 
fide, or infpire it with whatever pailion he pleafes. 





Printed orations, it muft be owned, are deprived of many 
advantages; the tone of voice, the gelture of the body, the 
expreflive look, and a thoufand other namelefs graces: all 
which confpire to give the {fpeaker fuch a powerful and almost 
arrefiltible influence over his audience. But {till it is certain, 
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that a mafterly difcourfe, even in print, and ftript of all the 
beauties ofelocution, tho’, perhaps, it cannot ravifh and captivate 
the heart, will yet affect us in a very fenfible manner. Witnefs 
the orations of Demofthenes and Cicero, which it is impoffible 
for a perfon of any tafte to read, without an emotion of foul, 
fimilar in kind, though not in degree, to what was felt by their 
enraptured hearers. 


~ We are forry to fay that, in perufing Mr. Newman’s fermons, 
we have not experienced any thing of this nature ; there is 
nothing in them animated, fpirited, or pathetic: all is cool, 
calm, and languid; he never rifes above that tediocrity of 
compofition which charaéterizes ninety nine in a hundred of 


owr-medern fermons, and we will not venture to fay that he 


frequently falls below it. But, though we cannot allow our 

author any of the qualities of a great orator, yet, if we may 

judge of his character by his writings, he feems to have poffeffed 

all the virtues of a good man. His difcourfes breathe a {pi- 

rit of rational piety and devotion, which cannot fail to recom- 

mend them to every ferious and well-difpofed chriftian. The 

whole of the firft volume is taken up with a difquifition con- 

cerning happinefs. ‘The author fets out with endeavouring to» 
prove that the defign of the Deity in creating man could be no 

other than to make him happy. Here he nobly vindicates. 
the character of the fupreme Being, from thofe unworthy afper- 

fions with which the impiety of the crafty and defigning, and the 

ignorance of the simorous and «weak-minded had concurred to 

load it. 


‘ It is blafphemous nonfenfe, he affirms, to fay that man was. 
the obje& of the divine hatred before he exifted; for what doth 
not exift, can be neither the obje&t of love nor hatred. It is 
no lefs an abfurdity to fay, that man was fo upon his exiftence ; 
for why or how can it be fuppofed God would produce any 
thing that he hated, when it never would have exifted, unlefs 
he had given being to it ? Or could there be any ill-will towards: 
his own works, without hating himfelf? If then there could. 
be no hatred in God towards the work of his own hands, their 
mifery could not be his primary intention. Ifhe could have no 
ill-will towards them before he created them, he could not 
create them to be miferable : and if the mifery of the creature 
could not be the defign of the Creator, its happinefs muft. 
And that it was fo is as certain, as that there can be no envy, 
no malice, no cruelty, nor any features of the devil to be found 
in the all-perfeé&t God : nay, the righteoufnefs, the goodnefs, 


and every moral excellency in whith the Deity moft eminently 
4 confifts, 
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confifts, cannot poffibly center in any other original defign, 
than the felicity of thofe he, from the dictates of his own be- 


nevolence, gave being to.’ 


To the fame purpofe, in page 21. * Such fuggeftions muft 
fiand in a very fhocking light: ‘‘ That God created any to 
damn them; that any are put under an inevitable neceffity of 
being miferable ; that though he affords means of happinefs to 
all, yet to fome only to fucha degree, as to enhance their mi- 
fery; but not fufficient, if they were faithful, to fecure their 
felicity.” In confutation of all fuch unworthy and blafphemous 
thoughts, might not our Maker appeal to his own nature; to 
our own frame and make; to the largeffes and bounties -of his 
providence ; and to the miffion and mefiage of his own fon? 
All which, with united voice, return, The defign of the Crea- 
tor is, not the mifery, but the bleffednefs, of, his creatures. 
The fun in the firmament fhines not with ftronger light than 
attends this truth. ‘That is not more vifible to the open eye at 
noon-day, than this is to the impartial enquiring mind. 


‘I would make it my earneft requeft that we never admit 
any contrary fuggeftions a moment. ‘They mutt, in their na- 
tural confequences, cut the finews of all endeavours after fe- 
licity; and where they are held, it is well if, by the Heart’s 
being better than the head, perfons are not atheifts in praétice, 
or devils for defpair.’ 


He next proceeds to confider that inextinguifhable defire of 
happinefs which is implanted in the breaft of every man; and, 
by a variety of arguments, which to us appear unan{werable, 
he evinces, that neither morality nor religion can ever require 
us to make the glory of God, exclufive of our own felicity, the 
end of our actions. 


Page 80. ‘ For my own part, fays he, I underftand no fuch 
refinements in religion as the feparating the glory of God from 
the happinefs of man; or any obligations upon us to make the 
former our end, exclufively of the latter. And I have fre- 
quently obferved, that when there are fuch great niceties in 
fentiment, there are the groffeft corruptions in praétice. ‘fo 
what purpofe is that inftindtive defire of happinefs implanted 
in the human mind, but to prompt us to purfue its attain- 
ment? Bur how fhall we ever attain it, if we propofe it not 
as an end? We cannot help defiring to be happy: It is as 
much a part of our frame as intelligence itfelf is. But why is 
it 9, if not as a fpring of action? But how can it be fo, but 
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from the profpe& that we fet before ourfelves of the thing it~ 
felf?, Why did the Son of God himfelf annex a bleffednefs to’ 
feveral duties, as he did in Matthew v. Or why is he repre 
fented as carried on in his defign of love and goodnefs, from 
a view to the joy that was fet before him; if ir was unworthy 
of a Chriftian, and mercerary in him, to have his eye upon 
his own happinefs, or to make it his real fcope and aim? Heb. 
xii. 2. Whilft I call and adore him as my mafter and teacher, 
I will never admit, that he did not perfe&ly underftand the 
nature of things, or the religion that he taught: that he did 
not know what was in man, or what he was made for: or 
that he had not as juft fentiments of, and as honourable re- 
gards.to, the glory.of God, as it is neeeflary we fhould have. 
Whilft, at the fame time, we fee, that he, both by doétrine 
and example, hath juitified us in having a governing aim to our 
own felicity, as in the clofeft connedtion with the glory of God, 
which could not lie fo warm at any heart as at his own. Let 
us then but take care to form juft fentiments of our own pro- 
per good and bieffednefs, and we cannot have too great a con- 
cern for it, or refpeé to it, as the beft of men have had be- 
fore us. Heb. xi. 26.’ 


Our author goes on to prove that our happinefs confifts, not 
in fenfual pleafure,. not in wealth and affluence, (im one or 
other of which moft people, he apprehends, are apt to place 
it) but in the enjoyment of God, and the virtuous difpofitions 
of our own minds. Speaking of univerfal love and benevo- 
lence, in page 283, he hath the following fentiments, which 
are equally juft and generous, and befpeak a mind free from 
that low bigotry and prejudice, which are no lefs inconfiftent 
with chriftianity than it is with common fenfe. 


¢ Dwelling in love, fays he, plainly implies the univerfality 
and extenfivenefs both of the affection, and its natural opera- 
tions. 


“It plainly and ftrongly intimates, the heart fhould never be 
divefted of the affection; .nor the mind ever be under the 
power of another compleétion. ‘The hating or the bearing ill- 
will to any, the doing them any harm or mifchief with defign, 
or from ill-will, is abfolutely inconfiftent with the dwelling in 
Jove. This abfolutely condemns all bigotry, party fpirit and 
prejudice, upon the account of different fentiments in religion ; 
which, to the furprize of every one knows the gofpel of Chrift, 
hath not only been the occafion of the worft and moft dege- 
nerate difpofition, but hath been thought a juftifiable eaufe too,- 
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and to carry a vindication of it in itfelf. But certainly the 
«welling in love towards others, can never be reconciled with 
dwelling in hatred towards them: the text requires that our 
Jove to all mankind rife toa fincere good-will and defire of their 
welfare ; or otherwife I cannot fee what argument or motive 
there can be in that amiable repreientation of the bleffed God, 
that he is love himfelf; and that reprefentation of God is cer- 
tainly brought as a motive to, yea as the pattern of our love to 
our fellow-creatures. Now as to-God, we know that his love 
and kindnefs extends to the whole world ; “ the earth is full of 
_ his goodnefs: and he caufeth his fun to fhine on the evil and 
the. good, and fendeth his rain on the = and the unjuft.” 
Matt..v. 45. Thus extenfively and univerfally may and ought 
eur good affe@ions or-benevolence to work, if we would dwell 
in love, and thereby evidence we are the children of our hea- 
venly father, whois love, whofe good will is abfolutely univer- 
fal. But the aGtual expreffions of thofe affeftions are unavoid- 
ably more limited: but not by any means to the degree that 
fome, who call themfelves Chriftians, reftrain them. Our ma- 
{ter hath by a very plain fimilitude told us, who are the objects 
of our love; and how far we fhould extend the exercifes of it. 
Luke x. 27. And nothing can be more certain, if he is a 
judge, than that we are not to look upon thofé only to have a 
claim thereto, who are of the fame nation, religion, fentiment, 
and party with ourfelves; but that all are entitled thereto who 
{tand in need of our affiftance, and towards whom we have 
an opportunity and ability of exercifing a kind affeGtion. And 
fince he hath. fet afide all narrow and felfifh diitinctions, ap- 
pointing us to look upon all as our neighbours and brethren, 
he hath thereby enjoined us to dwell in love ; and told as when 
we do fo, even when we have fincere defires, and bear hearty 
good-will to the welfare of God’s whole rational creation. One 
would think that our Lord had fufficiently eftablifhed and 
guarded the duty of univerfal love, when he has exprefsly made 
it our duty to forgive, yea to love our very enemies, for whom 
he has demanded all the expreffions of it, that the nature and 
the reafon of the thing will admit. It is true, his apoftle, when 
recommending a beneficent love to all, direéts us to. make a 
diftinéion, and te give the preference to the houfhold of faith, 
or to Chriftians, before Jews or Heathens. Gal. vi. 10. “ As 
we have opportunity, faith he, let us do good unto all men, 
efpecially to them that are of the houfhold’ of faith.” In this 
apoftolical direXion, fome circumftances, I think, are fuppofed, 
which fhould be taken into the cafe. It is fuppofed, that our 
ability may be -fo limited, as that we cannot be actually bene- 

ficent to all: that the Chriftians in the apoftles days were ha- 
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ted by others, and therefore could expeé no inftance of bene- 
ficence from them: and that by their very chriftianity, they 
were cut off from all indire&t ways of helping themfelves ; or 
from thofe methods of relief, which were inconfiftent with the 
preferiptions that their mafter had laid down. For thefe rea- 
fons, the preference of love and beneficence, that the apoftle 
required to be given to Chriftians, was very fit and juft, and 
it is fo ftill: but this preference was no permiffion, much 
lefs a prefcription, for the with-holding or with-drawing our 
love and affection from others: and, left it fhould be made 
a pretence for it, the apoftle at the fame time exprefsly re- 
quires fincere and hearty good-will to all. 


‘ This, I think, is the difpofition defcribed in the text by 
dwelling in love: and thus may it be fummed up. It implies 
«<a mind habitually influenced by all the kind and good affec- 
tious towards the welfare and happinefs of mankind; exerted 
in aftated and chofen manner to all, as far as our opportu- 
nity or ability will extend, as reafon and the gofpel of Chrift 
fhall direét, and their circumftances require.” 


In page 293, occurs a thought which, we wili venture to fay, 
is as fine as it isgenerous. ‘* The uneafineffes arifing from our 
‘ good inclinations towards others, under an inability of gratity- 


ing them, are accompanied with a pleafure beyond all that 
felfithnefs can boaft of.” 


The difcourfes in the 2d volume are on the following fub- 
jects 5 viz. 

I. Rejoicing in Hope explained and recommended. I1. ChrifPs dying 
Prayer. ILI. The Chriftian’s Security. IV. Chrif??s Second.Com- 
ing. V. The Duty and Wifdom of Jetting the Lord always before 
us. VI. Againfi Conformity to the World. VII. The Vanity of 


Security under Profperity. VIII. Religious Converfation. 1X. Im- 
provement of Life. 


In the difcuffion of thefe fubje&s the author has advanced 
nothing new or ftriking, yet has he made fome fenfible and ju- 
dicious remarks, particularly in page 36 and 37, where he 
endeavours to refute the opinion of thofe, who confider reli- 
gion as the fource of gloomy and melancholy thoughts. 


‘It is one amongft the many prejudices againft religion, that 
it is an enemy to every thing chearful and comfortable; and 
more efpecially that Chriftianity is {9; that upon embracing 
that, 
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that, we muft furrender everything elfe that is the fource of 
real enjoyment. But how unjuft a charge, how groundlefs 4 
fancy is this! Is it poffible for it to fubfift in the face of the 
text, and of many others of the fame import? Can it be the 
Chriftian’s duty to rejoice; and he at the fame time forbid it ? 

Can we be encouraged, yea, commanded, to cherifh and exer- 

cife the affeftion of joy; and fhall our mafter and rule be re- 

prefented as enemies to every thing of that kind? How ‘thall 

we ever know the genius and fpirit of chriftianity, the temper 

it infpires, or the affeétions it promotes, but from the precepts 

of it? And doth it not infift upon the chearfulnefs and joy 

of its votaries, as moft honourable and agreeable to itfelf? 

Hath it not abundantly provided for it in its very fcheme, and 

propofed it as one of its diftinguifhing views, beyond that of 
every other difpenfation ? Shall it be faid or thought, that the 

Chriftian is doomed to an heartlefs uncomfortable life, whilft 

he is required to cherifh and exercife a joy? Or that he is to 

renounce all felf-fatisfa€tion, whilft the moft reviving hopes are 

provided for his daily repaft? 


‘It is a very hard cafe, and what would be exploded as mon- 
ftrous in every other, that religion muft bear the blame of all 
the weakneffes and unhappinefs of natural conftitution. It 
may as juftly be afligned the caufe of every other bodily infirs 
mity as that of melancholy. The darknefs of the night may as 
well be afcribed to the fun, as the darknefs and clouds of the 
mind to religion. No; it is the want of it, or grofs ignorance 
or miftakes about it, to which fuch an event is owing. ‘There 
is nothing in the nature of the thing, nothing in the gofpel 
conftitution, that I know of, to promote dejection; much lefs 
that requires it of thofe who embrace it. The contrary is very 
apparent: iu that its very foundation is Jaid in hope, and 
abundant provifion is made by the cheering and glorious objeéts 
it propofes, and the certainty that accompanies them, for its 
rifing toa joy; intended for our comfortable walking, infpiring 
the moft delightful affeGions of the mind, as moft perfective of 
our natures, which is its great end; and as an earneft and pre- 
paration of the foul fora ftate of endlefs joy and {fatisfaction, 
which is its great reward. Chriftianity is fo far from promoting 
- melancholy, or being an enemy to chearfulnefs, and true felf- 
enjoyment, that if there are any principles and doétrines taught as 
belonging thereto, that naturally infpire a gloomy and fervile 
fpirit in the true Chriftian, that diftrefs him, fill him with 
doubts, fears, anxious fufpicions, terrors, or any thing tending 
to defpair, he may at once pronounce them to be falfe; that 


they belong not to his religion ; fince they are deftructive of the 
B 4 affeftion 
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affection of hope, which he is ever to maintain, and to do hig 
beit to raife to joy and triumph.’ 


Having paid this compliment to our author’s, abilities (for 
we can aifure the reader, that the paflages we have quoted, are 
fome of the beft in the whole book) we come, in the next place, 
to examine his language ; and, in this refpeé&t, we muft confefs, 
he is extremely faulty. His ftyle is, for the moft part, inele- 
gant, frequently incorreét, and fometimes perplexed and ob- 
feure, Out of a variety of inftances that might be produced, 
we fhall only mention the following. 


Vol. 1. page 49. ‘ To obtain that light and influence as may 
preferve.’” We apprehend the Englifh idiom requires /uch as, or 
that which, 


P, 84. * Unperfuadablenefs.’ A harth- founding word, for which 
we don’t recollect any good authority. 


P. 184. ‘ Their purfuit,’ for the purfuit of rem. 


P. 223. * The undecaying fountain flows in various ftreams, 
‘ opening his Aand.’ Tis the firft time we ever heard of a foun- 
tain’s having hands. Is not this a mixture of metaphors? 


Vol. 2. page 14. ‘ That habitual piety and virtue as,’ for 
avhich again. 


P. 49. ‘If there fhould de any cloud arife upou the mind.” 
Is not the word de fuperfluous ? 


P. 71. ‘I fay, our Lord took this very feafon, when he was 
under the greateft temptation to imprecate a curfe, to manifeft 
he was the image of the invifible God, in thofe perfections, which 
he moft delights to exercife, by becoming an interceflor for the 
abundant mercy which thofe tranfgreffors needed, who had atted 
the moft mercilefs and unrighteous part towards him,’ Can 
any language be more involved and perplexed? 


P. 193. * The time of our Lord’s death, and departure from 
his apoftles, drawing on, and éuoaing what they would feel 
from their love, and expérience for their fidelity, to him, from 
the world, when he left them; before he leaves them, he fug- 
gefts to them a variety of fupports and confolations, as he him- 
felf tells us, in the firft verfe of this chapter, to prevent their 
difconfolacy, and that their hope and ‘truft in himfelf might 
not only furvive his death, but gain ftrength and ftability 
thereby”. To whom does the word knowing refer? to Chrift ? 
er to his apoftles ? we fuppofe to the former: the fenfe re- 
quires it; but, by the rules of grammar, it may be indiffe- 
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rently applied to the one, or the other ; or, indeed, to both. < or 
neither. *Tis a manner of expreflion quite inconfiftent with 
the principles of the Englifh language; and, we imagine, of 
the Greek and Latin alfo: to which, however, it feems to be 
more a-kin. 


P. 212. * Their very fenfes” Whofe fenfes does the author 


mean? 


P. 213. A pafant, accidental thought.? The word paffant 
is not yet, we apprehend, naturalized: ’tis only ufed in the 
cant phrafe, ‘‘ en paffant,” and then ’tis always diltinguifhed 
as a French expreilion. 


P. 247. * Being vifible to iff,’ read it. 


P. 294. ¢ And furnifh the vicious with occafions of embol- 
dening and hardening s4-m in their wickednefs,’ read them/elves. 


P. 315. ‘ How can we promife ourfelves the .continuance of 
a circumftance, which depends upon a variety of immediate 
caufes, and upon a variety too that is not in our hands, nor ia 
our power to influence ?? Qu. Js this a blunder of the author 
or the printer? 


P. 323. * If we are independent on bim/felf,’ read him. 
ft 418, ¢ As our time :’ it fhould be, than our time. 


- 


P.421. ‘ But who may we thank,’ read whom. 


P. 448. ¢ If there ts fomething principally themfelves, ought i it 
not to be principal in life ?? Is this a Grecifm? or what is it? 
the author, probably, meant this as a very emphatic pheafe ; : 
but in our opinion, it is a very ob/cure one. 


P. 449. ‘ A greatnefs of mind, as will raife you,’ read which 
or that. 


Thefe are a few of the many inaccuracies in our author's 
ftyle, which the editor, we think, without affecting the fenfe, 
nfight have eafily corrected. 


‘We cannot conclude this article, without lamenting the hard 
fate of the Englifh language, when even our public orators, 
and authors, whe ought to be her guardians, improvers, and 
refiners, are, from their negligence (for we are afhamed to fay 
ignorance) likely to prove her corrupters. Had a Xenophon 
and Demofthenes, had a Livy and Cicero, behaved in this man- 
ner, what would have become of the Greek and Latin Jan- 
guages ? would they ever have acquired that elegance and pu- 
rity, that ftability and perfection, which have rendered them 

the 
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the wonder and admiration of all fucceeding ages, and have 
made them furvive the, very ftates which gave them birth. Our 
more prudent, or, if that be too high a compliment, our more 
cunning neighbours, the French, have wifely adopted this max- 
im of the ancients: they have correéted, polifhed, and refined 
their tongue to fuch a degree, that it is now become the court 
and commercial language over almoit the whole known world, 
And, to the beft of our knowledge, few, if any, in that coun- 
try, pretend to obtrude their works upon the public, but fuch 
as can write, if not an elegant, at leaft a correc ftyle. But 
we, more jntent, it fhould feem, upon fenfe than found, more 
concerned about things than names, have, in a great meafure, 
neglected this fubject: we have not taken the fame pains to 
improve our language ; we are not fo careful ta preferve it pure 
and uncorrupted.—Miftake us not; it is not our intention to 
depreciate the Englifh tongue, as if it were weak, inelegant, or 
inexpreflive ; nothing lefs: it is, in the hands of a mafterly 
writer, fufceptible of as much energy, elegance, and perfpi- 
euity, as any other language, whether dead or living. Nor do 
we mean to refle& upon our writers in general; far from it : 
we have authors, in all the various kinds of compofition, who, 
for judgment, invention, fancy, and expreffion, will yield the 
palm to no ancient or modern whatever. But of thefe how 
fmall is the number! ‘The greater part write in fuch a confu- 
fed and perplexed ftyle, that the reader may be faid rather to 
guefs at, than fully to comprehend their meaning. 


We cannot fuppofe this to proceed from want of ability, be- 
eaufe, in that cafe, the author’s own modefty and good fenfe 
muft have told him, that he ought not to have written at all, 
And, if it be owing to careleffnefs, we are ftill at a lofs how 
to apologize for him. The public has a right to expect that 
every one, who pretends to vifit them in the character of an 
author, fhould appear in a decent garb: if he does not, he 
may depend upon it, they will either defpife him for his poverty, 
or condemn him for his é/]-manners. 


— 
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Art. II. Critical Difertations upon the Iliad of Homer. By R, 
Kedington, D. D. Reor of Kedington, Suffolk. 8. 


Pr. 4s. 64. Hawkins. 


HIS differtation is calculated to vindicate thofe paflages of 
Homer, which have been given up by all former commen- 
tators as abfurd or immoral. Our critic, or rather panegyrift, 


endeavours to obviate every imputation, which either Pope, 
Dacier, 
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Dacier, or Euftathius, thought unanfwerable, works himfelt 
into a true critical rage again{ft every oppofer, and often ufes 
reproaches for argument, 


Homer is every where the divine Homer, the incomparable 
poet, the faultlefs writer, and the inimitable original for every 
good writer todraw after. He is a fountain, a treafure, a mine, 
an ocean; by him the prefent age may be improved both in 
fentiment and {ftyle, more than by all others; on the contrary, 
all Homer’s oppofers are not only frivolous empty wretches, 
but immoral alfo; every attack upon the old bard conduces to 
depreciate. human nature, to arraign providence, minifter to 
immorality, and indulge the unhappy fceptical turn of the age; 
every attack is not only vain, but almoit impious, upon fo di- 
vine a poem. In fhort, by the warmth of his defence, he 
feems almoft as fanguine as that prince who facrificed to the 
genius of Homer an unhappy critic, who objected to fome ex- 
ceptionable paflages in the Iliad. 


Common fenfe is perhaps one of the firft requifites in a cri- 
tic: to prefer Homer to other writers may indeed be allowable; 
but to talk of him as faultlefs, to fay that his writings are more 
ferviceable to an imitator than all other works put together ; 
fuch affertions favour itrongly of little judgment, or much pe- 
dantic affectation. The praife beftowedon‘a- writer of efta- 
blifhed reputation, is perhaps more frequently defigned as a 
compliment to ourfelves than the author: we only fhew the 
rectitude of our own tafte by a ftandard allowed already to be 
juft : what advantages the public are to gain by praifing Ho- 
mer at this time of day, we know not; Mr. Kedington may 
reap fome, fince all muft allow he has tafte enough to relifh 
thofe beauties which moft men of tafte have either relifhed, or 
pretended to relifh before. 


And yet, it is very poffible the beauties of Homer may be 
admired too much ; it is poflible a writer may be fo dazzled at 
the excellencies of another, as to be unable to fee nature where- 
ever fhe prefents. The critic before us feems to regard Ho- 
mer as the ftorehoufe from whence to colle& numberlefs beau- 
ties in compofition and ftyle; and yet, if we regard his own 
ftyle and compofition, he feems to have profited little by his 
admiflion into this great repofitory: at leatt we can é/pie (to 
ufe his own phrafe) no great excellence or elegance in either. 
An alchymift once appeared in a beggarly drefs at the gates of 
aman of fortune, affuring the gentleman that he had difco- 
vered the mine, the fun, the philofopher’s ftone, from whence 
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affeftion of hope, which he is ever to maintain, and to do hie 
beft to raife to joy and triumph.’ 


Having paid this compliment to our author’s abilities (for 
we can atfure the reader, that the paflages we have quoted, are 
fome of the beft in the whole book) we come, in the next place, 
to examine his language ; and, in this refpe&t, we muft confefs, 
he is extremely faulty. His ftyle is, for the moft part, inele- 
gant, frequently incorreét, and fometimes perplexed and ob- 
feure. Out of a variety of inftances that might be produced, 
we fhall only mention the following. 


Vol. 1, page 49. * To obtain rhaz light and influence as map 
preferve.” We apprehend the Englith idiom requires /uch as, or 
that which. ' 


P. 84. * Unperfuadablenefs.’? A harfh-founding word, for whicly 
we don’t recolleé any good authority. 


P. 184. ‘ Their purfuit,’ for the purfuit of them. 


P. 223. ‘ The undecaying fountain flows: in various ftreams, 
opening his and.’ Tis the firft time we ever heard of a foun- 
tain’s having hands. Is not this a mixture of metaphors? 


Vol. z. page 14. ‘ That habitual piety and virtue as,’ for 
which again. 


P, 49. {If there fhould de any cloud arife upou the mind. : 
Is not the word de fuperfluous ? 


P. 71. ‘I fay, our Lord took this very feafon, when he was 
under the greateft temptation to imprecate a curfe, to manifeft 
he was the image of the invifible God, in thofe perfections, which 
he moft delights to exercife, by becoming an interceffor for the 
abundant mercy which thofe tranfgreffors needed, who had acted 
the moft mercilefs and unrighteous part towards him.’ Can 
any language be more involved and perplexed ? 


P. 103. ‘ The time of our Lord’s death, and departure from 
his apoftles, drawing on, and xowing what they would feel 
from their love, and experience for their fidelity, to him, from 
the world, when he left them; before he leaves them, he fug- 
gefts to them a variety of fupports and confolations, as he him- 
felf tells us, in the firft verfe of this chapter, to prevent their 
difconfolacy, and that their hope and truft in himfelf mighe 
not only furvive his death, but gain ftrength and ftability 
thereby.” To whom does the word mowing refer? to Chrift 2 
er to his apoftles? we foppole to the former: the fenfe re- 
quires it; but, by the rules of grammar, it may be indiffe- 
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Sermons on various important SubjeMs. ) 


rently applicd to the one, or the other; or, indeed, to both or 
neither. "Tis a manner of exprefiion quite inconfiftent with 
the principles of the English language; and, we imagine, of 
the Greek and Latin alfo: to which, however, it feems to be 
more a-kin. 

P. 212. * Their very fenfes.’ Whee fenfes does the autlior 
mean? uh 

P. 213. ' A pafant, accidental thought.’ The word paffane 
js not yet, we apprehend, naturalized; ’tis only ufed im the 
cant phrafe, ‘‘ en paffant,” and then ’tis always diftinguifhed | 
as a French expreflion. 


P. 247. * Being vifible to it/e/f,’ read it. 


P. 294. ‘ And furnifh the vicious with occafions of embol- 
dening and hardening them in their wickednefs,’ read them/élves. 


P. 315. ‘ How can we promife ourfelves the continuance of 
a circumftance, which depends upon a variety Of immediate 
caufes, and upon a variety too that is not in our hands, nor im 
eur power to influence?’ Qu. Is this a blunder of the author 
er the printer? 


P. 323. ‘ If we are independent on bim/flf,’ read him. 
P. 418. ‘4s our time ;’ it fhould be, than our time. 
P.421. * But who may we thank,’ read whom. 


P. 448. ‘ If there is fomething principally themfelves, ought it 
not to be principal in life? Is this a Grecifm? or what is it? 
the author, probably, meant this as a very emphatic phrafe ; 
’ buf in our opinion, it is a very ob/cure one. 


P. 449. * A greatnefs of mind, as will raife you,’ read which 
er that. 


Thefe are a few of the many inaccuracies in our author’s 


ftyle, which the editor, we think, without affecting the fenfe, 
might have eafily corre&ed. 


We-cannot conchude this article, without lamenting the hard 
fate of the Englifh language, when even our public orators, 
and authors, who ought to be her guardians, improvers, and 
refiners, are, from their negligence (for we are afhamied to fay 
ignorance) likely to prove her corrupters. Had a Xenophon 
and Demofthenes, had a Livy and Cicero, behaved in this man- 
ner, what would have become of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages ?_ would they ever have acquired that elegance and pu- 
rity, that itability and perfection, which have rendered them, 
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the wonder and: admiration of all fucceeding ages, and have 
made them furvive the very ftates which gave them birth. Our 
more prudent, dr, if that be too high a compliment, our more 
cunning neighbours, the French, have wifely adopted this max- 
im of the anci¢nts: they have corrected, polifhed, and refined 
their tongue to fuch a degree, that it is now become the court 
and commercial language over almoft the whole known world, 
And, to the beft of our knowledge, few, if any, in that coun- 
try, pretend to obtrude their works upon the public, but fuch 
as cam write, if not an elegant, at leaft a correé& ftyle. But 
we, more intent, it fhould feem, upon fenfe than found, more 
concerned about things than names, have, in a great meafure, 
neglected this fubje&: we have not taken the fame pains to 
improve our language ; we are not fo careful to preferve it pure 
and uncorrupted.—Miftake us not; it is not our intention to 
depreciate the Englifh tongue, as if it were weak, inelegant, or 
inexpreflive ; nothing lefs: it is, in the hands of a mafterly 
writer, fufceptible of as much energy, elegance, and perfpi- 
cuity, as any other language, whether dead or living. Nor do 
we mean to reficé&t upon our writers in general; far from it : 
we have authors, in all the various kinds of compofition, who, 
for judgment, invention, fancy, and expreffion, will yield the 
palm to no ancient or modern whatever. But of thefe how 
fmall is the number! The greater part write in fuch a confu- 
fed and perplexed ftyle, that the reader may be faid rather to 
guefs at, than fully to comprehend their meaning. . 


‘We cannot fuppofe this to proceed from want of ability, be- 

canfe, in that cafe, the author’s own modefty and good fenfe 
muft have told him, that he ought not to have written at all. 
And, if it be owing to careleffnefs, we are ftil] at a lofs how 
to apologize for him. The public has a right to expect that 
every one, who pretends to vifit them in the character of an 
author, fhould appear in a decent garb: if he does not, he 
may depend upon it, they will either defpife him for his poverty, 
or condemn him for his é//-manners. 


—— 





Art. II. Critical Diffrtations upon the Iliad of Homer, ByR. 
. Kedington, D. D. Reéfor of Kedington, Suffolk. 8. 
Pr. 4s. 6d., Hawkins. 


HIS differtation is calculated to vindicate thofe pafflages of 
Homer, which have been given up by all former commen- 
tators as abfurd or immoral. Our critic, or rather panegyrift, 


endeavours to obviate every imputatien, which either Pope, 
Dacier, 
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Pacier, or Euftathius, thought unanfwerable; ‘works himfelt 
into a true critical rage againft mesg oppofer, and often ats 
reproaches for argument. 


Homer is every where the divine Homer, the incomparable 
poet, the faultlefs writer, and the inimitable original for every 
good writer to draw after. He is a fountain, a treafure, a mine, 
an ocean; by him the prefent age may be improved both in 
fentiment and ftyle, more than by all others; on the contrary, 
all Homer’s eppofers are not only frivolous empty wretches, 
but immoral alfo; every attack upon the old bard conduces to 
depreciate human nature, to arraign providence, minifter to 
immorality, and indulge the unhappy {ceptical turn of the age; 
every attack is not only vain, but almoft impious, upon fo di- 
vine a poem. In fhort,° by the warmth’ of his defence, he 
feems almoft as fanguine as that prince who facrificed to the 
genius of Homer an unhappy critic, who objetted to fome ex- 
ceptionable paflages in the Iliad. 


Common fenfe is perhaps one of the firft requifites in a cri- 
tic: to prefer Homer to other writers may indeed be allowable; 
but to talk of him as faultlefs, to fay that his writings are more 
ferviceable to an imitator than all other works put together 5 
fuch affertions favour ttrongly of little judgment, or much 
dantic affectation. The praife beftowed’on’a writer of cha. 
blifhed reputation, is perhaps more frequently defigned as a 
compliment to ourfélves than the author: -we only fhew the 
rectitude of our own tafte by a ftandard allowed already to be 
juft: what advantages the public afe to gain by praifing Ho- 
mer at this time of day, we know not; Mr. Kedington may 
reap fome, fince all muft allow he has tafte enough to relifh 
thofe beauties which moft men of tafte have either relifhed, or 

pretended to relifh before, 


And yet, it is very poffible the beauties of Homer may’ be 
admired too much ; it is poflible a writer may be fo dazzled at 
the excellencies of another, as to be unablé to fee nature where- 
ever fhe prefents. The critic before us feems to regard Ho- 
mer as the ftorehoufe from whence to colleét numberlefs beau- 
ties in compofition and ftyle; and yet, if we regard his own 
fiyle and compofition, he feems to have profited little by his 
admiflion into this great repofitory : at leait we can e/pie (to 
ufe his own phrafe) no great excellence or elegance i in either, 
An alchymift once appeared in a beggarly drefs at the gates of 
aman of fortune, affuring the gentleman that he had difco- 
yered the mine, the fun, the philofopher’ 9 ftone, from whente 
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gold might be extracted in a moment: firft, friend, fay$- the 


gentleman, reform your beggarly appearance, and make your 
own fortune, before you offer to advance mine. | 


To be as explicit as poflible: the writer in view builds upon 
a wrong hypothefis from the beginning to the end of his work; 
he fancies that objections to a work of genius diminifh its va- 
lue and render it contemptible ; and that Homer, to be great 
muft be irreprehenfible. But the truth is, the merit of every 
work is determined, not frem the number of its faults, ‘but 
of its beauties: nay, we often find wherever the latter pret 
vail, the former are. generally feen in great abundance. To 
illuftrate this thought from a filter art: ‘The Italian fchools of 
painting are by all allowed fuperior to thofe of France; and 
yét, if we exdmine the works of each minutely, we fhall find 
their merits pretty much in this propoftion: Raphael, and a 
great number of the Italians, who were famous for defign, 
wanted the art of colouring: the greateft number of thofe 
who underftood colours, erred glofsly in defign, Michael An- 
gelo, Paul Veronefe, and, the greater .mafters of the Italian 
fchool having committed frequently the moft grofs abfurdities, 
The French painters; on the other hand, have, beyond compa- 
rifon, been more judicious in their compofition : we never fee 
in the pictures of Le Sueur, Pouffin, and-Le Brun, thofe ridix 
culous miftakes, or anachronifms, which, betray an ignorance 
of hiftory; they are always regular, juft; and, ftill more, this 
regularity never offends againft beauty: yet, fhould we from 
hence infer the fuperiority of the latter to. the. former, we 
fhould be very much deceived. The ftriking and vifible graces 
of a fingle piece of Veronefe opérate more ftrongly apon us, 
than the moft finifhed pieces of the cofre&tLe Brun. The great 
beauties of every work make it ineftimable ; its defects are only 


arguments of humanity, not of weaknefs. 


We fhall not deny Homer many of the praifes our critic has 
beitowed upon him; we fhall not examine whether he was ina 
debted to himfelf alone, or to poets preceding him, for all his 
excellence. As Virgil has taken from Pifander and Apollonius 
the adventure of Sinon, of the deftruétion of Troy, and of the 
amours of Dido and-Eneas, perhaps Homer might alfo have 
copied from fome more ancient bard; but we fhall not wafte 
time in fuch conje€tures, but afcribe all his faults to the age 
in which he livedy and all his beauties to himfelf alone. 
After fuch a diftin€tion, we may fairly fay, that it would 
be as unjuft to produce the oldeft poem now. known as a mo- 


del for all others, as it would be te produce, for the future imi- 
tation 
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fation of watch-makers, the firft machine that-was attempted 
in theic art.. The firft poet, and the firit mechanift, had:an- 
doubtedly much merit; but the defigns of both were nek 
very capable of improvement. 


Ariftotle, and twenty others, have preferibed a carefal imi« 
tation of Homer, to every poet who would excel in epic poetry 3 
yet never any of his imitators, Virgil only excepted, fucceeded 
in their attempts. ‘The reafon, perhaps was, not that Homer 
ras inimitable, but becaufe his fucceffors copied their maiter 
even to the defcribing of manners which had been Jong antin 
quated, and of which they were confequently iucapable of giv 
ing adequate defcriptions. 


In the times when Homer wrote, barbarity, ignorance, Jufty 
and cruelty, were ftill in fafhion; and, we may juftly fay, | thas 
heroifm was never worfe known than in thofe ages which were 
called heroic. Thefe barbarous manners tincture his whole 
poem, and certainly leffen our delight. 


Defcription of thefe, it may be sotameeds: is not ‘the poet's 
fault, but that of his country, or the age he lived in, This re- 
ply may be juft; and our objettions are not te the author’s 
genius, but to the poem he has written. The love which Brit 
feis bears to Achilles, the little tendernefs even heroés have to 
their conquered captives, theif being facrificed at a tomb to 
appeafe a dead warrior, {peaking horfes, and. intriguing gods, 
all fill us with ideas of contempt or horror; Humana ad Deas 
tranfiulit, fays Cicero, Divina mailem ad nos. 


__ It is very probable we fhould have had more and better epic 
poems than we. are at prefent poffeffed of, had it not been for: 
a fettled maxim among critics, that every attempt of this kind. 
fhould be made in imitation of Homer. From the prevalence - 
of this rule, all our works of this nature feem te be caft in the 
fame mould: the mufe is invoked, fhe tells the tale, the epi- 
fodes are introduced,. armour rings againft armour, games are 
defcribed, and fometimes a fhield ;~ while all the condu& of the 
paffi ions, and all the mixture of well-condutted intrigue are 
entirely left out of the queftion. 


We no longer imitate Sophocles or Euripides in tragedy 
and,.in all probability, we have improved upon them. Are 
there not the fame opportunities of improving the epic * Hj 
inftead of taking Homer, or Virgil, or any other celebrated 
name for a model, a poet fhould boldly follow nature in the 
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drefs the wears at prefent: if, in an age like this, when all the 
focial duties are perfeétly underftood, an hero was drawn in 
every circumftance of real dignity, not that acquired by fighting 
battles, or commanding armies, but fuch as refults from the 
juft condué of his paffions; who was great, not from adventi- 
tious dignity or titles, but a finely regulated underftanding : 
fuch an hero would fill the fcene of an epic poem with more 
dignity, and intereft us more than all the (wift-footed Achilles’s, 
or pious Eneas’s of antiquity. ‘ Un fils, fays a fine modern wri- 
ter, dont le pere gemiroit dans le fers, et qui tenteroit, pour 
le delivrer, tout ce que la nature et la vertu, la valeur et la 
pieté peuvent entreprendre de courageux et de penible, ce fils 
de quelque condition qu’on le fuppofat feroit un héros digne de. 
Pepopée.’ A fon whofe father groaned in fervitude and chains : 
a fon who fhould try all that nature and virtue, that valour 
and piety, could fuggeft to fet him free; whofe courage was 
equal to the fatigues he was obliged to encounter: two fuch 
characters, finely defcribed, would be fubjedts for the epic, let 
their conditions be never. fo mean. 


Our critic’s firft four fections are defigned as complimentary 
ones: he here colleéts much of the panegyric lavifhed upon 
Homer by former critics, and blends the whole with no fmalf 
quantity of his own, being an hearty friend and an angry ene- 
my. Pope, one would have thought, had be-praifed the Gre- 
cian fufficiently, faw more in Homer than Homer knew, and 
vigoroufly defended him almoft through thick and thin: but 
this writer regards Pope as a faithlefs afferter of his ma- 
fter’s caufe, as having given up feveral pofts that were ten- 
able, and even of fometimes fiding with the enemy. In fhort, 
the Englifh tranflator is ufed, as we fometimes fee men who at- 
tempt to keep in with both parties, rejeéted by both. But to 
come more immediately to Homer’s defence, the fifth feétion 
of this work begins by confidering the particular paffages 
which Mr. Pope and his friends have left in obfcurity, and. 
that in the order which they hold in the poem. 


© The firft of this kind, which they and all preceding com- 
mentators have been unable to clear up fatisfactorily, is that 
famous one, in the beginning of the fecond book, of Jupiter’s 
fending a delufive dream to Agamemnon, after Achilles’s- fe- 
ceffion, in order to perfuade him to draw forth all his forces 
againit the enemy, with a promife of certain viGtory, and the. 
fall of Troy that very day: and this is the paflage which © 
Plato in particular fo greatly finds fault with: and Ariftotle 
(Poét. cap. 26.) tells us alfo that it was an impious thing in 
Homer, thus to make Jupiter the author of a lye.’ © 
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"This paflage, fays the critic, has been-well explained by Dt. 
Clarke, who calls the whole a piece of machinery, and only 
<< means that Agamemnon, after Achilles? feceffion, flattered 
himfelf with vain thoughts, dreamt, and rafhly feigned, that, 
notwithftanding his withdrawing himfelf aiid forces, he could, 
with his other remaining confederate troops; take and fack 


Troy. ? 


The author takes fome pains to throw farther light vpon this 
feftion: yet we fee no reafon why it fhould be thought that 
this piece of machinery is allegorical, or what the poet intended 
we fhould not believe to be actually tranfacted byJupiter ; but only 
paffing in the vain imaginations of the deluded king : we can 
fee no reafon, we fay, to believe all this, for Homer is as po- 
fitive in this narration as in any other part of the poem. The 
fame perfonage is never to be introduced perfonaliy in ote 
part of an epic poem, and talked of allegorically in another; 
but muft perfift in the firft character in which he appears. Ser-~ 
wetur ad imum qualis ab incepto preceferit. It would be abfard to 
regard the affembly of the gods in the firft book as real, and 
the account of Jupiter in the fecond as fictitious; but what need 
had our critic to take all this pains to vindicate the charafter 
of Jupiter, as drawn by Homer, in the text, when in a note he’ 
fairly gives up the caufe, and reprefents Homer’s Jupiter as fil! 
of humour, paffion, inequality, and imperfection: what need then 
was there to vindicate his chara&ter in one inftance, where he 
has been impeached by antiquity, and given him up even where 
there was no opponent? ‘The truth is, Homer drew a falfe god, 
(perhaps he knew no better) aud his bufinefs was to addrefS the 
imagination as a poet, not to correct the received fyftems of 


theology as a philofopher. 


The next difficulty that occurs, is the following line : 
Toig &x tgyoptvors & yéown Exgivat” oveipes. 

This has been , -2n up as inexplicable by Pope and Clarke. 
The truth is, the line does not admit of a grammatical con- 
f{truction, but the fenfe feems to be obvious enough; viz. The 
old man perceived by dreams that they foould never fucceed. Mr. Ke- 
dington thinks the line which follows fhould be conftrued with 
the difficult one, to make it fenfe, thus, 


Tois » 3x een opntvois Oo yépuw exgivar” ovslants 
“AAs oDias ngarregos Asopndns Zevagstev. 
And then.the meaning, according to him is, the old man did 


not foretel by dreams their bad fuccefs, but that they now fell by 
the 
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the hands of Diomed. The paflage thus tranflated feems to a¢ 


entirely forced and unnatural: joining the particle & with thé 


verb &xgwaro, rather than with the participle égyouévous which it 
immediately {tands before, is a tranfpofition which we don’t res 
member to have feen in Homer; but joining this verb agaist 
with the particle ae in the fucceeding line, naturally requires 
the fucceeding verb t&ssagiéey to be of the infinitive mood, which 
is, however, the firft aorift, &c. 


The feventh fe@ion is employed in vindicating that defcrip- 
tion which Pheenix gives df Achilles, when an infant, vomiting 
up the wine he had drank upon his cloaths. ‘This has been re- 
garded as a naufeous image by Pope, Scaliger,; and others. Drs 
Clarke and Mr. Kedington, are of a different opinion, and 
think it contains fomething very pathetic, particularly as Phe- 
nix is recounting what he underwent for his pupil, when in an 
infant and helplefs ftate. Perhaps both fides are partly right 3 
little or nothing can be indelicate among a rude uncivilized peo- 
ple, fince it is cuftom, and fometimes caprice, which makes _moft 
things fo: this might have carried no meannefs with it to a 
people who were fcarce emerged from barbarity. They who 
are acquainted with barbarous nations at this day, find delicacy 
of idea or language fcarcely known among them, but that they 
exprefs their pleafures or their wants without any circumlocu- 
tions. This fatniliar image, therefore, might have been no 
fault when it was written, however we muft own it a very dif- 
agreeable one now. Homer may be vindicated; but his poem 
to a modern reader is erroneous in this particular. 


The tenth feétion contains a vindication of Heftot's promife 
to Dolon of the horfes of Achilles. It has been objected to the 
poet, that the Trojan chief promifed, and fwore to it too, to 
give Dolon the. horfes and chariot, before he was in poflefliont 
himfelf: Heétor, they fay, is confequently guilty of the ut- 
moft abfurdity, in making an offer it was not in his power to 
perform. Mr. Kedington anfwers, that Dolon firft made this 
abfurd demand, and Hedtor granted it, with this tacit condition, 
if Dolon could get them. ‘The whole objeGion, is in fad, a trifling 
one; fuch can no way leffen the beauty of a fine poem, even 
allowing them to be juft; for when our imaginations are warm; 
and our paffions raifed, a reader of tafte never ftops at fuch 
minute imperfeétions. No, it is only the heavy critic who reads 
a poem with the fame phlegm that he would a mathematical de- 
monftration, that has leifure for fuch ufelefs difquifitions : mi- 
nute beauties are what raife his pleafure, and minute imperfec- 
tions create his difguft. 


The 
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The next is an objection of more weight, becaufe an offence 
rather againft nature than an hiftorical overfight: Achilles, over- 
looking the battle from his fhip, fees the diftref$ of his country- 
tién, and among the reft Machaon carried wounded from the 
fight in Neftor’s chariot: he fends Patroclus to enquire the 
name of the wounded hero. Patroclus hafting to Neftor’s tent 
for information, Neftor, amidft all the hurry and confufion 
which fuch a fcene of flaughter muft neceffarily infpire, and, 
though he faw Patroclus in hafte, detains hiin with a long ftory 
of his own bravery when young, and twenty other digreéflions 
entirely from the purpofe. So long a digteffion in fo improper 
a place has been given up by Pope and others. Mr. Keding- 
ton’s manner of vindicating, his favourite, or rather his: only 
poet, is fingular enough. ‘ This digreffion, fays he, is fo very 
long and loaded with fuch impertinent circumftances, that 
fo great a poet as Homer could not be guilty of fuch an improé 


priety, without his reafons.’ 





‘ The truth is (continues he) it became the wifdom of Ne- 
ftor, after he found Achilles’s fending Patroclus to enquire who 
the wounded hero was, that was brought to his tent, to detain 
and furnifh him with the opportunity of feeing more and more 
inftances of the diftrefs of the Grecian army, that he might 
thereby be induced to move Achilles’s compaffion by the relation 
{till further; and even. perfuade hith to return and fight for his 
countrymen; or at leaft permit him to come in his ftead, and 
clad in his armour.’ But after all, to what purpofe did Neftor 
detain Patroclus to obferve the Grecian calamities, when Achil- 


les faw them with his own eyes, from his fhip. 


The infulting jefts that are made by heroes upon thofe they: 
have killed, is next vindicated from the manners of the times. 
‘ For (fays this gentleman) the farcafms and fevere taunting 
jefts on dying perfons are certainly founded on the manners of 
the times, when a fpirit of revenge and cruelty reigned through~ 
out the world, when no mercy was fhewn but for the fake of 
lucre; when the greateft princes were put to the fword; and 
their wives and daughters made flaves and concubines.’ 


Nothing can be more true, than that the times our poet is 
defcribing were barbarous: all thofe inftances of cruelty were: 
perhaps no way offenfive then, but they are certainly difagree- 
ablé now: a defeription of them might have given no dii- 
pleafare when they were written, but at prefent fuch ac- 
counts muft be read with horror and difguft: we have no ob- 
jeftion, however, to Homer’s genius; but certainly fuch barba- 
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ties diminifh our pleafure in reading his poem. © To be more 
particular: In the laft book of the Iliad, Achilles carries his 
vengeance to a barbarous excefs: Priam comes and throws 
himfelf at his feet, and begs the body of his fon HeGor; 
Achilles {uffers himfelf to be touched with pity; he invites 
Priam to repofe himfelf. Son of Jupiter, replies Priam, defire 
me not to take repofe while my dear Heétor lies unburied and 
unlamented. ‘Thus far all is fublime and truly pathetic; yet 
even here Achilles refumes his fury, and is again appeafed. 
When the body is placed in Priam’s chariot, Achilles once more 
addreffles his dead friend Patroclus : My dear Patroclus, be not of- 
fended if you hear in the foades below that I have reftored the body of 
He&or ; for (here we expect that he is going to fay, for shere is 
no réfifting the tears of an aged royal Juppliant, but quite othezwife) 
for, fays he, he bas brought me a large ranfom, and auorthy of me. 
Could a broker in Change-alley act from more mercenary 


motives? 


.. The manner of the death of Patroclus is the next material 
objection left unanfwered by former critics: ‘ Achilles had en- 
joined him, after driving the Trojans from the fleet, to content 
himfelf and return; but he neglecting thefe inftrudtions, pur- 
fues the enemy along the plain with great ardor and intrepidity, 
even to the walls of Troy ; where Apollo difarms him, Euphor- 
bus wounds him; and Heétor, laft of all, kills him.’ 


There was no neceflity, as Pope obferves, for all this parade 
to kill a fubordinate hero, who might as decently have fallen by 
the force of Hector alone. The artful poet fhould have caught 
every opportunity of raifing Heétor’s character, in order to lift 
that of his conqueror Achilles {till higher. To this Mr. Keding- 
ton an{wers, that this whole itory might have been a true hifto- 
rical faét, and Homer only defcribed it juit as it happened. 
This has only the appearance of argument, for all Homer’s de- 
fcriptions are hiftorically true; or they are not: if they be hifto- 
rically true, then do we at once take from him all the merit of 
invention : if they are not, it was his bufinefs as a poet only 
to felect fuch circumftances and defcriptions as tended to 
{trike the imagination, or promote the real defign ; but thefe 
unneceflary circumftances attending the death of Patroclus, 


neither do the one or the other. 


In the eighteenth book, it was objected, that Polydamas, a 
Trojan, {peaks of the armour of Achilles at a time when it was 
impoflible for him to know that he fhould receive any from his 


mother Thetis. The truth is, as Mr. Kedington very juftly 
I < obferves, 
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obferves, Polydamas only fpeaks of armour in general, not of 
any particular fuit; and, we may add, Polydamas exprefly men- 
tioned Achilles returning in other armour, becaufe he had been 
juft deprived of that which he always wore, by the death of 


his friend. 


But we have fhewn fufficiently (perhaps more than fufficiently) 
that there is nothing fo trifling which critics have not beert found 
to obje& ; nothing fo abfurd which they have not been known to 
defend. Thofe fallies which genius throws out for its own and 
our amufement, are thus made the toil of men, who endeavour 
by induftry to feize the bleffings of nature, and force themfelves 
into fenfibility by rule. Were Dacier or Boffu to prefcribe to 
the poetical world, every heroic poem would be caft in the fame 
‘mould: as Homer contains all excellence, every deviation from 
his example would be an excurfion from nature. Every heroit 
poem muit call in the affiftance of machinery, becaufe Homer 
has introduced gods and goddefles: the epic muft have bat- 
tles and epifodes, becaufe there are both in the Iliad: and yet it 
is poffible, very poffible, to defcribe human nature in the higheit 
degree of exaltation, and to feize our paffions in the ftrongeft 
manner, without the afliftance of either machinery or battle. 


An excellence in combat, in Homer’s days, conftituted al- 
moft all the dignity of an hero; without battles therefore he 
could not exalt his characters: {kill in war, or courage, make 
but a virtue of a very fubordinate nature among us; fighting 
heroes therefore would argue but a narrow conception in the 
poet: to imitate Homer now, therefore, would be the moit 
certain method of going aftray, as, fince his time, many of the 
virtues and vices have even changed their obligations. Why 
cannot we reafon upon the epic in the fame manner as we do 
upou tragic poetry? And why can’t we take the fame liberties 
with Homer and Virgil, that we have done with Euripides, So- 
phocles, and Seneca? We found them deficient in intrigue ; 
and -have confequently given a greater variety of paffion and 
charaéter, by improving the fterile plots they have left us. Can- 
not we fuppofe an epic poem, compofed throughout with the 
fame variety of affecting and delicate incident, as the fixth book 
of the Thad, or the fourth of the Eneid. Is it not poflible for 
human genius to carry us thro’ a work, which may to the end 
amufe, furprize, affeét, with that delicate mixture of narra- 
tion, defcription, and fentiment ; that exquifite alternation of 
terror, love and pity? In fhort, we could wifh to excite men 
to leave thofe paths which have been already too much worn, 
and to ftrike out after nature, which is ever appearing in cir- 


cumftances of variety. 
3 Cz Art, 
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Art. Tl. The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the ear- 
lieft Account of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the 
Authors of the Antient Part. Vol. XII. 


cys laft Number gave an abftra&t of the Turkith Hiftory to 

the reign of Soleyman the fecond, raifed to the imperial 
diadem. after his brother’s depofition. We -fhall here continue 
the fame method, in order to render the article more complete, 
and a regular epitome of all that has been written upon the 
Othman affairs; for befides the characters of the, princes, few 
other particulars merit any great attention. _ The fame {pirit of 
defpotifm, the fame fiercenefs of manners, blended with pride, 
avarice, and fenfuality, forms the peculiar caft of this people 
in every age. From manners fo barbarous, where the. refine- 
ments confequent on erudition and the arts, have taken no root, 
there is but little room for refle@ion. .A fort of primitive bar- 
barity diftinguifhes the whole; no variety of character appears, 
and to call a man a Turk is to fay, that he is jealous, haughty, 
covetous, ignorant, and lafcivious, at the fame time that a certain 
dignity of gait, and magnificence of manners, gives hiin the ap- 
pearance of generofity and true greatnefs of foul. A Solan, for 
inftance, will perform as of true heroifm whenever his pride 
is concerned ;_ he will at the fame inftant appear the bafeft and 
the meaneft of mankind, where intereft is the object in view. 
Thus the fame Emperor who treated the brave and unfortunate 
Charles the twelfth of Sweden with fuch unparalleled hofpita- 
lity at Bender, acquired immenfe riches by ftrangling the moft 
faithful of his fervants. 


Soltan Soleyman the fecond received the imperial diadem with 
the utmoft reluctance. When the Bofanji Bai brought him 
the news of kis brother’s being depofed, and of his own elec- 
tion, “‘ why, fays Soleyman, do you endeavour to difturb my 
“* tranquillity ? Suffer me, I befeech you, to pafs quietly in my 
*< cell the few days I have to live; atid let my brother ftill rule 
«‘the Othman empire: for he was born to govern, but I to the 
*« ftudy of eternal life.” At length he was rather compelled 
than prevailed upon to accept the crown, lefs from a diflike 
to grandeur than dread of his brother, whom he ftill beheld 
with a kind of awful reverence, having been long taught to wor- 
fhip him more as a deity than aman, Soleymman was no fooner 
invefted with the fword of ftate, than he made feveral alterations 
at court, in order to appeafe the Janizaries, who became mu- 
tinous on account of long arrears due tothem. He retrenched 
the expences of the civil liftin almodt every article ; yet ftill this 
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was infufficient to fatisfy thofe turbulent foldiers. ‘They pro 
ceeded to extremities, put the brave Wazir Siavus Pajoa to 
death, infult the Wazir; endanger Soleyman’s life, cut-off the 
nofe, hands, and feet of the Wazir’s wife, ravage the citizens, 
and commit the moft inhuman exceffes upon perfons of both 
fexes. At length.the.tumult was compofed by a circumftance 
extremely trivial, in itfelf. : 


‘Four Janizaries having taking fome embroidered handker- ‘ 
chiefs out of certain fhops, the fhopkeepers made a. great _cla- 
mour; and, by the encouragement of an Amir, .all rofe,, felt 
upon the plunderers, and killed two of them. Hereupon the 
Amir, putting a piece of linnen on a ftick, and holding it up; 
cried. out, Let all true Muffulmans repair tothe Saray, and pray the 
Selian to put forth the prophet’s flandard, and deftroy thefe rebelss 
Upon.this, the injured citizens crouded thither, which fo en- 
couraged Soleyman, that at noon the ftandard was ereéted; .and 
the people, by proclamation, ordered to come and fight bn- 
der it, 3: 
- © This having brought an incredible number. together: under 
the walls of the palace, a Sheykh, or preacher, called to.them 
thrice from thence ;. and afked, whether they were contented 
with the prefent.emperor? they anfwered. in the affirmative, 
with three great fhouts: but faid, they would have the Gyur- 
bas, or ringleaders ef the mutinous militia, -deftroyed.- Thir- 
teen of them were thereupon taken, and.cut to pieces; and 
the reft fled. The Mufti alfo was degraded for fiding with 
them; and Tabak Effendi, who had been depofed by the mu- 
tinicers, reftored.to.that dignity... The Nifanji Bafhi, an old 
man, was created. Wazir; .and a young man, fifth page of the 
royal chamber,..made Aga of the Janizaries.. Other vacant 
places were fupplied, and the next day, all being quiet, as if 
uo difturbances had happened, fevergl Armenians and others, 
who, difguifed like foldiers, mixed with the rioters to rob, were 
difcovered and hanged. After this, the plunderers were, by 
proclamation, pardoned; who, within three days, fhould reftore 
the goods or money to the injured citizens:; which hada fur- 
prifing effe&. So that this day might be called the firft of the 
Soltan’s reign, who began with fupprefling taverns and fmoaking 
in which he was fo ftriét, that, one day walking incognito to 
fee if his orders had any authority, he commanded two poor 
fellows to be executed for felling tobacco.’ 


This feditious humour, though appeated i in the capital, had 
fpread itfelf into feveral of the provinces, and more thaw once 
C 3- ‘brought 
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brought Soleyman into danger. At the fame time, the army 
of the Empire was making great progrefs in reducing Hunga- 
ry: nor was this all; for fo low was the treafury, and to fuch 
neceflity was this opulent Empire reduced, that there were not 
horfes, mules or caméls in the Soltan’s ftables, fufficient to re- 
move his court to Adrianople, nor money to hire them; for 
which purpofe the gold and filver veflels, with the jewels of the 
crown, were publicly fold. | 


Soleyman’s removal to Adrianople had the defired effeét on 
the minds of the people. ‘The whole empire fubfided of a fud- 
den into a profound calm, except the uneafinefs confequent 
on the great fuccefs of the Germans, who had taken Agria, 
Alba Regalis, Belgrade, and feveral other places, after twice 
defeating the Turkifh army. ‘The Venetians made feveral at- 
tacks on the Turkifh Empire on the fide of the Morea; and 
the fiege of Negropont, though but indifferently related by our 
authors, is one of the moft memorable events in hiftory. The 
Ruffians likewife befieged Or ; and this vaft Empire was brought 
to the brink of deftruétion by domeftic fedition and poverty, 
and foreign enemies, when the great Ahmed Kyoperli arofe ; whofe 
adminiftration forms the moft glorious epocha in the annals of 
this country. He began with publifhing a mandate for levy- 
ing forces, in a {train very ‘different from that ufed by all pre- 
ceding Wazirs. ‘They required all perfons, whofe duty it was, 
to attend the wars ; but he publifhed a ferman in another ftrain. 
He fet forth, “* That, as he found it neceffary to truft the com- 
mand of the Othman army, againft the haughty Germans, to 
none but himfelf, fo he would not employ, in this expedition, 
any foldiers forced into the fervice, as knowing the will was of 
more value with God than the deed: that he would only put 
the Muffulmans in mind, that, by the precepts of God and 
his prophet, every one is commanded neither to avoid martyr- 
dom, nor cefpair of fuccefs, in defence of the law, and the 
extirpation of infidels: that every Muffulman therefore, who 
thought himfelf obliged by this law, and had refolution to fuffer 
every thing for the faith, ought to come, and lift himfelf in 
his army: but that he who was doubtful, was afraid of being 
a martyr, or detained by affairs, which he believed would ex- 
cufe him before God, from the fervice, fhould have the liberty 
of ftaying at home; where, after purging himfelf from all 
criminal actions, he ought .daily to intercede with God for the 
army’s fuccefS. It wasadded, that even though fuch a perfon 
fhould be of the military order, yet he fhould not only be exempt 
from punifhment, but alfo enjoy his pay during his abfence.” 


This 
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‘This politic mandate had a wonderful effeét, which the 
prudence of Kyoperli forefaw : religion and the fear of fhame 
equally co-operated to ftir up the people, and roufe them toa 
fenfe of the public danger, as well as of the indignities re- 
ceived.at the hands of the Chriftians, by their late defeats. All 
flew to arms ; and, in a fhort time, a more powerful army was 


feen in the field, than had ever appeared before. 


Kyoperli next applies his mind to the treafury, which he ma- 
naged in a manner no lefs novel than honourable, ; and, after 
effecting a thorough reformation at home, leads his army into 
the field, where his fuccefs was perfettly anfwerable to his pru- 
dence and courage. The Chriftians were almoft every where 
worfted ; all their former conquefts wrefted from them; ahd 
the Venetians alone, of all the Chriftian powers, able to with- 
ftand the abilities of the great Kyoperli. In a word, the Wazir 
was victorious in all his battles. Three days were fpent in 
public rejoicings at Adrianople, where the court then refided, 
accompanied with feafts and games, which the French ambaffa- 
dor gave, ‘ fhewing thereby, fays our authors, how acceptable 
the defeat of the Chriftians was to the moft Chriftian King.’ ° 


It-was not long after this glorious campaign, that Soleyman 
yielded up his laft breath, having reigned three years and nine 
months. His perfon and character are thus defcribed by our 


authors. 


‘ Soleyman was from his infancy a valetudinarian, of a grofs 
body, low ftature, a pale and bloated face, with eyes like an 
ox, a black oblong beard, witha mixture of grey hairs; ofa 
heavy underftanding; eafily moved by the whifpers of his cham- 
berlains, and the Koltuk Wazirleri: but none among the Oth- 
man -Soltans was more eminent for fanétity, devotion, and ob- 
fervance of the law. Ricaut fays, that as books were his en- 
tertainment in his confined life, fo he feemed to have had an 
affection for them in the choice he made of Kupriogli for his 
favourite, who was efteemed a learned man in that country, 
and to have had the beft library of any man in the whole em.’ 
pire: however Soleyman was no other than a dull, heavy, 
fimple, and weak man, fitter to be a Derwith than an Emperor.’ 


Chapter 21, contains the reign of Ahmed the fecond, the 
younger brother of Soleyman, advanced to the throne in the 
year 1691, -by the policy of Kyoperli. Here the charatter of 
this wife minifter and great commander is more fully difplayed. , 
Plots are formed to deitroy him; he difcovers and defeats them ; 
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he acquires the fole management of affairs ; raifes an army of vo. 
lunteers; marches into the field againft the Chriftians; and, 
juft as victory feemed ready to declare for him, was flain among: 
the thickeft of the enemy. His army was totally defeated; the 
war carried on with very indifferent fuccefs after his death ; and 
every circumftance confpired to raife his reputation, and prove 
to whata pitch of power and glory the counfels of one man may 
exalt a nation, when Ahmed died, with the following charaéter. 


‘In his temper and difpofition he intirely refembled his bro- 
ther Soleyman, to whom in devotion he was little inferior; but 
was of a fomewhat more lively, though not acute, genius. He. 
liftened to the calumnies raifed by his domeftic officers; and, 
on their fuggeftions, often, for flight caufes, changed the moft 
important affairs. He affeéted to be a lover of juftice, though, 
by reafon of his ftupidity, he could not difcharge the funétion 
of a judge; and believed every thing which his friends, \ bribed 
by the contending parties, reprefented to him. 


‘ Ricaut gives a more advantageous character of him; as that 
he was a very good-natured prince, who feared no hurt himfelf, 
nor intended harm to any body : that he was of a lively, free, 
jocund, humour; being both a poet and a mufician, fo that he 
made verfes and fang them. He played well alfo on the Ci- 
tern and Koloffeo after the Perfian manner. The fame author 
fays, that the caufe of his death was a great defluxion on the 
lungs; that, in his laft agony, he defired to fpeak to his brother 
Mottafa; and that, Moftafa not being to be perfuaded to ‘go 
to him, he ordered him to be told all his defire was, that he 
would permit his fon to live. © 


‘ He had large black eyes, a pale complexion, a round fandy 
beard, with a mixture.of black, a ftrait and long nofe, a mid- 
dle ftature, with a prominent belly, .occafioned rather by the 
dropfy than fat.’ 


The laft Othman reign defcribed by our authors, is that of 
Moftafa the fecond, eldeit fon of Mohammed the fourth. This 
prince afcended the throne in the year 1695, notwithftanding 
the intrigues of the new Wazir to difappoint him. He imme- 
diately put himfelf at the head of a powerful army, with which 
he ¢roffed the Danube, near Belgrade, and took Lippa. It was 
foon after this, that the brave Veterani, with 7000 Germans, 
withftood the whole force of the Othman army, with fuch courage 
and conduét as can hardly be paralleled in hiftory. Moftafa hear- 
ing that this brave General was eight hours march diftant from 
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the main body of the imperial army, fent Mahmud Beg Ogli. 
with the light-armed forces to cut him off, and followed ha- 
ftily with the reft of the army to fupport this detachment. Ve- 
terani, without any figns of fear, ordered his troops to halt, and 
in a manner challenged the ‘Turks to battle, who were pouring 
upon him in prodigious numbers, His refolution difconcerted 
the Turkifh General, and determined him not to engage till 
the Soltan’s arrival, who immediately ordered his Janizaries on 


the attack. 


‘On the other hand, the imperial general, leaving two re- 
giments to guard the camp, had drawn-out but 5000 men into 
the field ; who yet fo bravely fuftain the thock of the Othmans, 
that, after a fhort oppofition, they are obliged to retire. The 
Soltan, perceiving from a diftance fo unexpected a flaughter of 
his men, .in a rage advances; and, killing feveral of the run- 
aways with his own hand, urges the reft to renew the fight. 
The Turks, excited by the fhame of their repulfe, paffing by 
the left wing of the Germans, attack their camp furrounded 
with catriages, and break into it, though with confiderable lofs. 
Veterani, feeing this, leads back his troops ; and, falling on 
the plunderers, makes a greater flaughter than before. 


‘ Hereupon the Turks again fly without ftopping, till met by 
the Soltan: who, feeing Shahin Mohammed Pafha, reproaches 
him in thefe terms; ‘‘ He was guilty of a great error who cal- 
led thee Shahjn, that is, the falkon, fince thou. doft not, like 
a falkon with rapacious talons, ftrike at thy enemy’s head; but, 
like acrane, draw after thee a company of fugitives.” Shahin, 
ftung with thefe expreflions, rallies with Mohammed Beg the 
flying troops; and, refolving to conquer or die, makes a third 
attack upon the Germans. The Janizar-Aga, reprimanded by. 
the Wazir, does the like by the difperfed Janizaries. Thus the 
fight, being renewed, continues for feveral hours with great ar- 
dor; and the Germans would probably have withftood all their 
efforts, if Veterani had not, in the heat of the battle, been 
obliged by a wound to quit his horfe, and get into a waggon 3, 
for, on fight of this, the Imperialifts deftitute of a commander, 
yetire. | 


‘However, this retreat was performed in fo good order, 
that Soltan Moftafa, perceiving it dangerous by purfuit to drive 
fuch valiant hearts to defpair, privately orders the Mufti, by 
fome means, to keep the Othman army in the camp. This that 
prelate effetts by a Fetvah, declaring, That it is contrary to the 
precepts of the Koran to purfue tao clofely a flying enemy ; and that 
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‘be would lofe the crown of martyrdom, who fhould perifh in fuch a 


cafe. And indeed the Soltan had many important reafons for 
reftraining his foldiers from any farther engagement; fince the 
death of 1000 horfe and 1500 foot, flain on the enemy’s part, 
had been revenged by the flaughter of the chief officers of the 
army, with about 10,000 common foldiers. The Soltan there- 
fore, leaving the Germans to make a fecure retreat, leads back 


his forces towards the Danube.’ 7 


The remainder of this reign is taken up with an account of 
the Venetian affairs in the Morea, where they are defeated ; 
the battle of Olafch; the famous victory gained by Prince Eu- 
gene at Zenta ; the peace of Carlowitz; the Soltan’s depofition. 
As this was perhaps the moft memorable battle that had ever 
been fought between the Germans and Turks, we fhall relate 
it in the words of our authors, and fum up this article with 


the character of Moftafa. 


* Prince Eugene, on hearing the Tubulkhana, imagined it 
was the fignal for battle, and drew up his troops to receive the 
Turks: but when he underftood by his fcouts that they were 
marching to Zenta, taking this to be a flight, he orders the 
Hungarian horfe to haite before, and leaving behind the hea- 
vier and weaker part of his army, immediately follows, with 
Jefs prudence than courage, at the head of only 16,000 men. 
The Hungarians that night coming to the lake, find the Turks 
fleeping, who expected nothing lefs than the enemy, and cut off 
the whole party, excepting the Pafha’s chamberlain. This perfon, 
who efcaped by means of the darknefs, immediately flies to 
Zenta, and informs the Wazir of this difafter, and the approach 
of the Germans. That minifter, to prevent the report from 
raifing new commotions in the camp, immediately beheads the ~ 
mefienger of it; and informs the Soltan that the Hungarians 
had indeed furprifed Jaffer Pafha, but were afterwards defeated 
by the Othman forces. He had fcarce made this report, when 
fome’Tartar troops arrive, and inform the camp that the whole 
German army were purfuing the Othman forces with the ut- 


moft fpeed, and were now juft at hand. 


‘Hereupon the Soltan commands his men to halt, and a 
bridge to be run over the Teifle ;_ which was performed in four 
hours. At noon the Soltan paffes over firft on horfeback, and: 
when the Wazir came to kifs his ftirrup, puts him off with a. 
ftern countenance; at the fame time bidding him take care 
to convey over fafely whatever was in the camp, for that if the 


enemy fhould take but a fingle waggon he fhould fuffe 


ran in- | 
famous 
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famous death. The Wazir knowing it required at leaft two 
days to tranfport every thing, and that his ruin was inevitable 
if he fhould ever appear before the Soltan, at firft fends’ over 
eight cannon with their ammunition, and allows ‘the Spahi’s, 
with the troops commanded by the Pafha’s, to pafs,’ but ftops 
the reft ; alledging, that the remainder of the cannon and ar- 
my, which was the greater part, ought to be detained for de- 
fence of the camp, in cafe the enemy fhould attack it in the rear. 


‘'Thefe forces were fcarce gotten over next day at noon, 
when the Wazir being informed the Germans were within three 
hours march of the camp, that he might not die without his 
rivals, fends for all the Pafha’s who had already paffed over 
with their troops, under pretence of confulting them. ‘They 
being obliged to obey his order, return on foot, as the wag- 
gons on the bridge’would not allow horfes to pafs; and bein 
all ‘affembled, except the Kaymaykam, Bayukli Moftafa Patha, 
the Wazir tells them, ‘‘ That the enemy being now in fight, 
they, who had refufed to fight when they had a convenient place 
and opportunity, fhould now be forced to do it, without thofe 
advantages: that they had but one happinefs left, to be Gazi, 
if they conquered, or Shehid, if they died valiantly; and as 
one of thofe ineftimable privileges waited for him that day, he 
thought it unreafonable to defraud them, his brethren, of the 
right they had to be partakers with him. Behold, therefore, 
continued he, paradife open before you, which I command you 
by the divine injunétion to enter, and enjoy the delights pro- 
mifed by our prophet: but if you refufe to obey the law, and 
my orders, my fword (which he fhewed) fhall deprive you both 
of the life which you defire, and the paradife which you defpife.” “ 


* The Pafha’s, not daring to oppofe the Wazir in the midft 
of the camp, or knowing how to efcape, pretend obedienc., 
and retire to the trenches; which being too extenfive for the 
forces which remained, they began to form a leffer trench within 
the greater. The foldiers indeed complained, and reproached 
the Wazir to his face with their imminent danger, yet obeyed 
his orders, as their own fafety was concerned. Mean time the 
German army appears, and covers the whole plain; at which 
fight the Soltan, enraged, fends repeated Khatifharifs to the 
Wazir; commanding him to fend over the Janizaries, cannon,- 
and ammunition, let what would become of the other carriages. 
But Elmas Mohammed conceals thefe orders from the Pafha’s, 
and anfwers the bearer, shat he had rather die fighting valiantly 
with his fword, than be put to death by the Soltan; and ftops the 
Janizaries from paffing. In this he is affifted by the negligence 
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of the herdfmen, who, fecing the Germans approach, drive all 
the cattle appointed for drawing fo many thoufand waggons 
into the river. The ftream forcing them againit the bridge, 
they endeavour to mount it, ani thus fink three of the boats 
on which it was founded; fo that no more than one man at a 
time could make a fhift to pafs upon planks laid acrofs. 





* The imperial forces arrive about three hours before night ; 
and imagining be Turkifh camp to be only guarded by the 
carriages, fall on at once, but are repulfed with confiderable 
lofs, ‘Therefore when they find, that befides two rows of wag, 
gons, chained together, the Turks were fortified by a double 
trench; and that the forces on this fide. the river were much 
fuperior in number to their own, they refolve to go another 
way to work. The channel of. the Teific, when fwolm by the 
autumpal or winter rains, is full of water, which-falling in fum- 
mer, leaves a fandy fpace of thirty paces at the foot of the 
weftern banks of the river, which are high and feraggy. Here 
Prince Eugene orders a trench to be dug a little below the 
Turkith camp; and.feveral regiments to fall on the enemy 
that way within, while he attacked them without. And left. the 
Soltan, to reinforce the Wazir, fhould repair the bridge, he 
plants two cannon near the head of it, which quickly demolith 
ut. To prevent this, Moftafa had ordered Arnaud Abdi the 
Kyehaya, with four cannon, to fire from. the oppofite bank ; 
but having nothing to fecure the engineers but.a place covered 
with reeds, he was forced to remove them, after feveral. of 
them had been killed. 


‘ Indeed every thing fecmed to confpire the deftruction of 
the Turks: for the Janizaries themfelves having repulfed the 
Germans from the outer trench, retire into the inner, and de- 
clare their refolution to defend it. But the Wazir, with the 
reft of the Pafha’s, endeavouring to divert them from their pur- 
pofe, firft by entreaties, and afterwards hy force, they turn 
their defpair into rage, and deftroy not only the Wazir and. Pa- 
fha’s, but all their own officers, excepting their Aga Delli Balta 
Ogli.. In the midft of this confufion part of the German forces 
feize the outer trench abandoned by the Turks, and feign to 
attack the inner; with a view to draw the enemy from that 
fide of the camp next the river, and by difpofing their own 
men along the bank, render the affault more eafy.. Thefe ap- 
pearing fuddenly at the head of the bridge, the Othmans, truck 

with terror, employ their whole ftrength at that part to hinder 
the Germans from entering. The inner trench being thus left 


negligently guarded, the impeniabtts, who were on that fies 
eize 
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feize it, and fall in the rear upon the Turks fighting at the ri- 
ver; who, now inclofed, and preffed on all hands, fight brave- 
ly, though in confufion. But at length, having in vain at- 
tempted to force a paflage, in the fpace of three hours ave all 
flain to a man. 3 


‘ The account Ricaut gives of this famous battle is as fol- 
lows. ‘The Imperialifts, under Prince Eugene, having marched 
towards Titul and the Teiffe, to meet the Turks, ftrongly en- 
trenched themfelves. Hereupon the Wazir affembles ‘all his 
Pafha’s, 15 in number, and leaves the Soltan on the other 
fide of the river, with part of the army: the Arhduds obferv- 
“ing the Germans advance to attack them, endeavoured to pafs 
the bridge, and fly. Their example the Janizaries intended 
to follow, faying, they were deferted by the Spahi’s: but the 
Wazir interpofing with his Pafha’s, to prevent their flight, and 
killing a great number of the Arnauds, they mutinied, and 
killed him. However, fome Spahi’s potting themfelves at the 
farther end of the bridge, would let none pafs over. By this 
time the Impérialifts, having put themfelves in order of battle, 
furioufly affailed the Turks on all fides, who, at the fecond at- 
tack, began to give way; and being ftrangely terrified at the 
great flaughter which was made, threw themfelves headlong 
into the river, where the major part of them were drowned. 
So confiderable a number of men was never before known to 
have been deftroyed in fo fhort a fpace of time; for the whole 
action did not laft above two or three hours. 


‘ By the lifts there appeared to have been killed 14,070 Jani- 
zaties, with their Aga; 73 Ojak and Bulak Agulari; 3700 
Topchi and Jebeji; 7ooo Arnauds. The Wazir Elmas Mo- 
hammed Pafha, fifteen Patha’s of three horfe-tails; 27 Pafha’s 
of two or one horfe tail; befides a great numbér of the ufual 
attendants on Turkifh camps: fo that the whole ‘nambér 
of flain may be juftly computed at above .30,000. . The 
only perfon who efcaped was Mahmud ebn Ogh, Pafha of the 
Arnauds; who, being twice wounded, was faved by the ftrength 
of his horfe, who conveyed him over the river. However, the 
Othmans did not fall unrevenged, for 60c0 Germans dre faid 
to have perithed in that expedition. , 


‘ Soltan Moftafa, who was a melancholy, as well as idle fpec- 
tator of this misfortune, was feized with fuch a panic, that at 
midnight, without any guide or light, he. abandons his camp, 
althcugh there was nothing to be feared from the Germans ; 
who, fatigued with toil, could not repair the bridge in fight of 

his 
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his numerous army. He directs his courfe towards Temefwar, 
putting to death the Kapuji Bafhi, Shahin Mohammed, a Ve- 
netian by birth, as a dignified Chriftian, and bribed by the 
Germans to fuggeft pernicious counfels; only becaufe he adyvi- 
fed him not to leave his camp difhonourably, and by an unne- 
ceffary flight give the enemy, who had deftroyed but a fmall 
part of his army, an entire victory. To add to the misfortune, 
the night was fo dark that the Soltan’s retinue, unable to dif 
cern the road, turning too much to the right, towards the 
Teiffe, fell into marfhy grounds, from which they were obliged 
to free themfelves by leaving their horfes and baggage behind. 
At length, about fun-rife, Soltan Moftafa comes to the place 
where a battle had been fought the year before with the Ger- 
mans; and there changing his horfe, as well as habit, un- 
known to all, flies with the utmoft {peed to the city whither he 


was bound. 


‘ The army arriving at noon near the fame place, and per- 
ceiving neither the Soltan, nor any of the great officers among 
them, are ftruck with great furprize; which being increafed by 
a rumour that the Soltan was taken by the Hungarians, or 
betrayed by his followers to the enemy, the foldiers difperfe 
themfelves different ways, every one anxious how to efcape the 
Germans, whom they every moment imagined to be at their 
heels. In the evening when they came to Temefwar, the go- 
vernor, who had been ordered by the Soltan to conceal his ar- 
rival, left the Germans hearing of it fhould inveft him there, 
fhuts the gates again them; which increafes the rumour of Mo- 
ftafa’s being taken, as well as their diftrefs : for, having been 
too much in hafte to bring provifion with them, both men and 
beaits were ready to die with thirft; and if there were any 
ftinking puddles to be found in the dried-up morafs, about Te- 
mefwar, thofe who were ftrongeft feized them, and excluded 


the reft. 


‘ At laft, after the Othman army had, for three days, been 
like a fhip in a ftormy fea, without either rudder or pilot, Sol- 
tan Moftafa, finding there was no danger from the Germans, 
difcovers himfelf to his foldiers. Thefe teftify their joy on fight 
of him, as if he had returned in triumph, and cry out, they re- 
gard not their misfortune, fince they were affured of their em- 
peror’s fafety, and would take a fevere revenge upon the ene- 
my. Next day Moftafaleads his troops towards Belgrade, and 
being met at Ali-bunar, by Amukje-ogli Hufleyn Pafha, gover- 
nor of that city, whom he had fent for, as there were prefent 


no other Pafha’s honoured with three Tugs, he confers on him 
the 
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the Wazirfhip. After a fhort ftay at Belgrade, he returns, in 
the end of Jomazio’lawel 1109, with his army to Adrianople.’ 


Our authors conclude the Turkifh Hiftory with the following 
charaéter of Moflafa, who refigned his throne to Ahmed in the 


year 1699. 


« Soltan Moftafa was a prince of great expectations inthe 
beginning of his reign; but fortune afterwards blafted them. 
He had greater advantages from nature than both his predecef: 
fors: for he was of a mature judgment, great application, and 
ftri& fobriety. Neither covetous in collecting, nor profufe in 
diftributing, the public monies. He was a good archer, and 
expert horfeman. A lover of juftice, and very devout in -his 
religion. He gained great reputation by the peace of Carlo- 
witz; which, having been in vain attempted by his father and 
uncles, he fettled, by wonderfully reconciling all parties. 


‘ He was, as to his perfon, of a moderate fize; his face round, 
and beautified with red and white: his beard red, thin, and 
not long: his nofe fhort, anda little turned up: his eyes 
blue: and his brows thin and yellow. In the fpring, he ufed 
to have {pots break out in his face, which difappeared again in 
the winter. He left no fon alive, although he had been father 
of feveral. He was particularly fond of Ibrahim, fon of his un- 
cle Ahmed, whom he always carried with him; and defigned, 
as was thought, for his fucceffor, in cafe he died without iffue.’ 


Book 16th begins with the hiftory of the difperfion of :the 
Jews; which fubje& the authors refume, where the Ancient Hi- 
itory broke off, viz. at the dreadful fiege of their famed me- 
tropolis. Here we are entertained with a curious account of 
this infatuated and wretched people; their various fettlements 
in every quarter of the globe; their fufferings; their learned 
men and writings; falfe meffiah’s and miracles ; their acade- 
mies and celebrated profeffors; their difputes with the Chrifti- 
ans, Turks, and with each other: in a word, with every ma- 
terial circumftance which happened to them from the deftruc- 
tion of their city and temple, to the clofe of the laft 
century. 


Tt muft be acknowledged that this narrative abounds with 
learning and entertainment ; yet we could with the ftyle were lefs 
diffufe, and the reflections lefs forced and tedious. Toconclude, 
this account of the difperfion of the Jews, may juftly be deemed 
an elaborate diflertation, in which every point of their religion, 

learning, 
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learning, politics, and manners, is amply difeufied: but their 
hiftory we fhould chufe to fee wrote with more fpirit and ener- 
gy. The fubject would admit of high colouring; whereas the 
learned authors have drawn together an affémblage of curious 
incidents, without regard to method, dition, or any other fpes 


cies of elegance. 


. . -™ 
—— 
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Art. IV. , Obferwations on the Nature and Confequences of Wounds 
and Contufions of the Head,.Fra@ures of the Skull, Concuffions 
of the Brain, Sc. By Percival Pott, Surgeon to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hofpital. 8vo. Pr. 3s. 6d. Hitch and Hawes. 


TH IS treatife is dedicated to the prefident, treafurer, and 
governors of St. Bartholomew’s hofpital, and furnifhed with 

a long prefate, containing many fage reflections. There we 
find that young furgeons are too apt to fix their attention on 
the operative part of furgery : (this is the cafe with too many 
old furgeons alfo;) that there is as much merit in preferving 
a limb, as there can poffibly be in taking it away, even when 
the operation is performed with the utmoft dexterity: that 
every part of the chirurgical art requires a hand accuftomed to 
exectite, as well as a head capable of direéting : a remark 
equally applicable to a blackfmith, brazier, cabinet-maker, or 
any other mechanical myftery; that pain is a real evil to him 
that feels it; and lamenefs and deformity are fometimes the in- 
evitable confequence ‘of difeafe, but they are alfo fometimes 
produced by inattention and aukwardnefs : that judgment.in 
diftinguifhing and ability in treating difeafes, are not to be at- - 
tained by a tranfient curfory view of them; that furgery is 
founded on obfervation, and fupported by experience : — with 
many other aphorifms equally edifying and uncommen, The 
author’s aim is to diftinguifh Bibperly the fymptoms attending 
fractures of the fkull, extravafations of blood, diforders of the 
dura mater, and concuffions of the brain, fo far as they can 
be diftinguifhed, in order to afcertain the true caufe and feat 
of the diftemper, that the moft proper meafures may be taken 
for its cure or removal. He likewife anticipates the charge of 
affe€tation; ‘which“may be derived upon him from the number 
of quotations in the notes. Thefe he feems to think abfolutely 
neceflary, becaufe the ancient methods of treating thefe difor- 
ders are not known to every pra¢titioner, and confequently ma-., 
ny of them are unacquainted with the real merit of modern im- 
provement; befide which, many of the beft old writers have 
particularly confidered this fubje&t, and have made very fenfi- 


ble animadverfions upon it. As they attended very clofely to 
the 
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tlie appearance of difeafes, their pathological obfervations are ir 
general very accuraté, and the judgments formed from thence 
extremely juft.. The firft of thefe arguments will hold equally 
good againft a taylor who pretends to be matter of his bufinefs; 
without knowing the true cut of trarik, hofe, and flafhed dou- 
blets worn in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and her fucceffor. 
The fecond reafon touching the fenfible animadverfions of the 
ancients, might be conclafive, if we had not much better op- 
portunities of making obfervations from nature: obférvations 
much more frequent, from a greater variety of fubjeéts, and 
much more juft, as being founded upon 4 more perfeé know- 
ledge of anatomy and phyfiology, in which the ancients were 
very deficient. Were we fo minded, we could give an hundred 
. quotations from Hippocrates, Galen, Aretzus, and Celfiis, im- 
plying ignorance, miftake and abfurdity, over and above the 
numberlefs obfcarities with which they abound. Scholars in- 
deed may difplay their own erudition in learned conjectures and 
ingenious annotation. * The deftru&ion of both tables of the 
' tkull (fays ourauthor, p.2z.) is particularly remarked by Celfas. 
— Viz unquam nigritids integrum, caries per totum..os perrumpit 3 
maximeque ubi' vittata calvaria ef.” ‘The found part of the bone 
is fcarce ever Uifcolouted, and the caries very feldom pervades 
the whole bone, efpecially where the fkull is damaged. ‘This, 
we apprehend, is the interpretation of the Latin fentenee; as it 
is quoted above, and proves the very reverfe of what it was 
brought to fupport: for, inftead of implying the dettructiion 
of both tables, it exprefly affirms that the caries fcarce ever 
pervades the whole bone. Indeed, if Mr: Pott had adopted the 
reading of Robertus Conftantinus, it would have anfwered his 
purpofe, Caries perfapé torum, He. that is, the purpofe of mak- 
ing a quotation that fhould not abfolutely contradi& his —pofi- 
tion, which it was feemingly intended to confirm. But after all, 
what would it prove ?—that Celfus happened to be right in this 
obfervation. But if Mr. Pott had found it otherwife in fat; 
would the teftimony of Celfus, though backed by all the fa- 
thers of medicine, have weighed againft the evidence of his owfi 
fenfes ?—Does any furgeon of thefe days avoid the operation of. 
lithotomy, becaufe Areteus declares that a wound in the uri- 
nary bladder is mortal? Of what confequence is it to us, to 
know that Beringarius Carpenfis declares the dura mater may - 
be detached from the infide of the fkull, though no confidera- 
- ble vein is ruptared; or that Hippocrates remarked there were 
many kinds of contufions. . Sometimes the bone may be con- 
tufed without a feparation or breach: fometimes the contvs 
fion may be fuperficial; and fometimes pervades the whole bone ? 
Such are the quotations we have “in page'31, Now what octa« 
Vou. IX. January 176% Dd fiorn 
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fion is there for bringing in, the evidence of Hippocrates to prove 
what no man can poffibly doubt? This, being a practical trea- - 
tife exprefSly written from experience and obfervation, by a 
gentleman of known candour and ability, we, fhall believe his 
affertions founded on ocular demonftration, fooner than give 
credit to Hippocrates, Galen, Celfus, Theodoric, ‘Platner, Fal- 
lopius, or avy Greek or Trojan of them ah So much for 
———- 


In the firft fe&tion of ' the performance, Mr. Pott claffes. 
wounds of the cranium, made by a piercing or,,pointed inftru- 
ment, into three general heads, namely,,thofe which penetrate 
the firft table only : thofe’ which: pafs through both tables : 
and thofe which pierce the outer and) break the inner table. 
In difcuffing thefe particulars, he obferves'that meer extravafa- 
tion of blood, and inflammation of the dura, mater, are very 
diftin& caufes of mifchief, and accompanied by very different 
fymptoms. But after all, how exaétly foever we may diftinguith 
the fymptoms, the method of cure im both cafes is the fame : 
recourfe muft be had to the’ trepan, whether the fracture ex- 
tends through both tables, or the fymptoms are fuch as indi- 
cate a feparation aad inflammation of the dura mater, a_con- 
cuffion or prefiure of the brain, either. from fplinters of the 
fraGtured ikull,: from a lodgment.of extravafated blood or mat- 
ter between the infide of the fkull-and the dura mater, or be- 
tween this laft and the pia mater, in which cafe the exter- 
nal membrane muft be tpunctured. In treating of contufions 
. of the head, he fays the principal and moft frequent mifchief 
attending fuch bruifes, arifes from the intimate connection of 
the pericranium, cranium, and dura mater with each other. 


‘ The ills produced by_blows, in confequence of this connec- 
tion of parts, have moft commonly been confounded with thofe 
arifing fromm other immediate caus, under the general term 
Concuflion; a term which firi€tly and properly fignafies a caule 
of miichief, but conveys no idca of its particular effects.’ 


He obferves, that the dura mater is as.intimately attached to 
the infide of the cranium, as the pericranium is to the outfide, 
namely, by fmall veffels ;. contrary to theopinion uf many who . 
imagined that the dura mater was attached to the fkull at the. 
futures only; and that in all the {paces between them, it was 
loofe and unconnefed. He likewife rejects the opinion of an 
ofcillatory motion in this»membrane. When, in confequence of 
blows, the dura mater feparates from the infide of the cranium, 
this membrane inflamés and becomes floughy; and here the 

difeaie 
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difeafe is qnite different from extravafation or commotion, and 
attended. with very different fymptoms. Thofe of commotion, 
are ftupidity, lofs of fpeech, fenfe,: and voluntary, motion, &c. 
and thefe appear immediately as the effeéts of preffure on the 
brain’: but the fymptoms attending the,feparation of the dura 
mater from the. fkuil,.are all of the inflammatory kind,, paia 
in the head, reftleffnefs. and want of fleep, frequent and. hard 
pulfe, hot.and dry ‘kin, fluthed.cheek, inflamed eye, naufea, 
vomiting, rigor, and towards the clofe convulfi ion and delirium. 
He afterwards affirms, that extravafated, blood will, never be 
changed into a pus, a maxim now univerfally received among 
the beft {yrgeons. The progrefs of the fymptoms. attending a 
detached. dura mater is generally flow and ‘gradual, At. the 
end of fome days after the injury is received, the: patient begins 
. to feel- pain in the place.where the blow was ftruck, extending 
over great part of the head, accompanied with languor, failure 
of ftrength, quick’ pulfe, and. difturbed fleep :, then the part 
fwells and becomes puffy: if divided, the pericranium. appears 
of a darkith hue, detached from the {fkull, with: a fmall quan- 


tity of brown ichor between them. 


. The colour. of that part. of the cranium from which the pe- 
ricranium is detached, is even at “this” time fomewhat different 
‘from ‘that of the reft of the bone. “Of this ‘alferation it is not 


eafy to convey an idea by words, though it ‘is 4 vety vifible one : 
fome of the beft writers Have taken notice’ of it ; and ‘all’ who 


have attended to it, “will know it when they’ fee'it. 





_. © From this time the fymptoms advance. more haftily, the 

fever increafes, the fkin is hotter, the pulfe'quicker and harder, 
the fleep lefs and more difturbed, and the patient is: fhook by 
irregular rigo.s, which are neither followed -by a fweat, nor 


_ afford the leaft relief, 


‘If ‘the fcalp has not been removed till the patient is in this 
ftate, the alteration of the céleurof the bone is more apparent : 
it is whiter, and drier, and looks, as Fallopius has very juttly 
obférved, more like a dead bone; thé 'fanies betwixt it ahd 
the pericrahium is more in quantity, ard the latter is more in- 
. dlined to’a livid hue. «In this ftate of things, if the dura ma- 
ter is denuded, it is found’detached from the inner furface ‘of 
the cranium, altered from its natural bright tendinous appear- 
ance, to a cull floughy caft, and fmeared over with fomething 
glutinous, but..has as yet no matter on its furface, 


€ Bvery hour after this period, all the fymptoms are exafpe- 


rated; the heat and’ thirft’ become intenfe,. the ftrength de- 
Dz creafes 


— 
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creafes apace, the rigors are more frequent, and ‘at laft convul- 
five motions, attended in fome with coma, in others with deli- 
rium, finifa the tragedy.’ 


A puffy tumour of the fcalp, and the detachment of the pe- 
ticranium from the fkull, under this tumour, attended with 
quick pulfe, reftleffnefs and fhiverings, he fays, almoft infalli- 
bly indicate an inflamed or floughy ftate of the dura mater, 
and matter between it and the cranium. The indications of 
cure are confined to two points, an endeavour to prevent the 
inflammation and detachment of the dura mater, by copious 
bleeding ; and the giving difcharge to the matter colleéted un- 
der the fkull, in confequence of fuch inflammation and detach- 
ment. The only method of procuring fuch a difcharge, is by 
perforating the cranium with the trephine, and by puncturing 
the dura mater underneath, when it appears that the matter is 
lodged between this and the other membrane which immedi- 
ately envelops the brain. 


The third fection turns upon fiffures and fimple fraétures of 
the cranium. Here be makes a juft diftinétion, which hath been 
but little attended to by the generality of furgeons. 


‘ A fraéture of the cranium, fays he, confidered abftrattedly, 
is not fo dangerous a thing as it is commonly fuppofed to be : 
_ §t is not the breach made in the bone, which produces either 
the fymptoms or the hazard; thefe are owing to injury done 
to other parts. The many inftances of fraétures which have 
been undifcovered a great length of time, and of thofe which, 
though known, have caufed no ill effects, are fufficient ‘to 
evince this. 


* Sudden lofs of fenfe and motion, vertigo, coma, convul- 
fion, vomiting, flux of blood from the nofe, or ears, &c. are 
called the fymptoms of a fra&tured fkull: and true it is, that 
fome of them do very frequently,attend large wounds, or fevere 
blows on the head; but it is as true, that they are fo far 
from being the certain, authentic, univocal figns of a breach 
in a bone, that even where there is a fracture, if there is no 
depreffion, thefe fymptoms arife from injury done to other 
parts, and not from the divifion of the cranium. 


“Commotion of the brain, or extravafation of fluid, either. 
upon, or between the membranes, or in the ventricles, will 
produce all thefe fymptoms, when the cranium has fuffered no 
kind of harm; and therefore, though they are frequently found 


“in cafes where the fkull is broke, yet do they by no means jn- 
dicate a fracture.’ 


I In 
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In this fe&tion our author takes occafion to defcrite the me: 
thode.of cure and the inftruments ufed by the ancients in frac- 
tures of the cranium; fuch as the fealper exciforius, the modi-': : 
olus, the cyclifcos, the terebra and terebelle,. figures of which — 
are to be feenin Albucafis, Andreas a Cruce, Fabritius ab Aqua- 
pendente, Guido, Lanfranc, Scultetus, Hildanus, Berengarius, 
and Peter Paaw’s comment upon Hippocrates de vulneribus:ca- 
pitis. Thefe, however, like the Spanith arms-in the Tower} © 
are exhibited rather for ornament than for ufe : for Mr. Pott, 
like all his brethren of a modern date, rejeéts them as ill con °{ 
triyed, unmanageable, and ineffectual. In fimple fiffures or © 
fractures of the fkull without depreflion, he recommends tres <: 
panning immediately, even though no bad fymptoms appear ; °° 


and this in order to difcharge either fuch blood or matter as ° - 


may be gradually collected under the cranium. 


In fection four, he proceeds to fractures with depreffion, in ~ 
which cafes the. intention is to raife the deprefied parts, and re+ 
move thofe that are fo feparated as to be incapable of re-union: ° 
Here he obferves, that notwithftanding the cautions laid down © 
in all books of furgery, the trephine, in cale of neceflity, may 
be fafely applied even on the futures, the occiput; and the tem. ° 
ples: nay, he has feen the longitudinal finus pricked by a 
fplinter of the cranium, without giving much trouble to the” 
operator from the effufion of blood. 


The fifth fe€tion contains his obfervations on wounds of the 
meninges and brain, in which we meet with nothing extraordi- 
nary. The next, with which the volume concludes, treats of 
extravafation and commotion, and is a kind of fupplement to 
what he has already faid on thefe fubje@ts. In this we find 
two remarkable inftances of lymph extravafated in the ventri- 
cles of the brain: one was a child abeut four years old who™ 
fell from the bed upon a foft carpet: the other an adult who 
flipped. from, an height not exceeding five feet, and fell upon 
her breech. In both, the extravafations were of the lymphid: 
kind in the ventricles of the brain: they were both well feveral 
days after the accident, and their firft complaint was a drow-° 
zinefs : after which, the fymptoms of preffure hourly encreafed,: 
until they became infenfible, and died paralytic. : 


‘ An intimate friend of mine, fays he, by a fall onmhis breech, , 
became immediately wild and inconfiftent, talked idly, or ra-. 
ther raved, for feveral days, and never flept..for as many” 
nights : ‘by means of a low diet, and very free evacuation by 
bleeding, he.at laft got well, but with the lof of one of his. 

| D 3 fenfations. 
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fenfations. In this cafe, I.always obferved, though it was ne- 
ceflary to give him: cathartic medicines, he being of a céftive 
habit, that they always quickned. his pulle, andiadded: to his 
inquietude for fome. hours ; but bleeding always er re- * 
lieved him.” 


The laft fheet or two contain chiefly a repetition of what 
has-been faid before, and were in all. probability written at the 
defire of the printer or publifher, in order to fill up the volume. 
It is great pity'that their place had not been fupplied by fome ~ 
cafes by way of illaftration, which generally intereft the reader, 
make a ‘deep impreffion on his memory, “and are much ‘more 
eafily recollected than rac rules, or any other fpecies of i in- 
ftruction. 


On the, whole, we would fay of this performance what we 
once heard a-gentleman declare of a book, ‘intituled, 42 In- 
quiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. “‘ The author writes 
agreeably, difplaysa confiderable fhare of erudition, and amufes ° 
the fancy: but after havisg perufed’this book, I did not find 
that I. had acquired one new. idea, or retained one circumftance 
of information.” 





Art. V.-An Introdu&ion to Phyfitlogy; being a courfe of leGures. 
upon the moft important parts of the animal oeconomy Sin which the 
nature and feat of many difeafes is pointed out, and explained, their 
curative indicalions fettleid; andthe ‘neceffary connexion between 
regular prattice, ‘and a knowledge of the frudture and ufes of the 
parts is evinced, ‘and illuftrated.” By Malcolm F lemyng, M. D, 
O#av0.'Pr.'5s. Nourfe. 


yfiology is the moft pleafing and interefting, though per- 

haps the moft uncertain ‘branch of natural philofophy. 
How many wild hypothefes have been ere&ted to explain the 
fimpleft animal funétions! Notwithftanding the numberlefs dif- 
cbveries made in anatomy by'the moderns, yet ftill we are at a 
lof to explain a variety of phenoména that daily occur in the 
human body. ‘The naked, or armed eye, the knife, and in- 
jections, can, for inftance, “afford*but little afiftance in. the ex- 
plication of mufcular motion, as they neither reach the laft 
divifions and terminations of the fibres, | the nerves, or blood-vef. 
fels. Even thé gréateft’ magnifters ‘difcover nothing but fmall” 
biindles or twigs fimilar to the larger Ones which they compofe, , 
without touching upon the ultimate’ftru€ture. This is the more ' 


to be lamented, as on the human organization ‘depends the 
2 doftrine 
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doétrine of temperameiits, a moft cutious part of natural phit 
lofephy, -and> poffibly the very: bafis of ethics. »~A»morespers 
fe&t knowledge of the. .internal: ftru€ture would reflect: great 
light on the origin of the paffions';, and any progrefs: inv this 
curious inveftigation might be converted to the moft:important 
_ purpofes. in phy fick ; but, alas! ‘our faculties ate inadequate to 
this refearch.\° Experiment is defeQive, and we have recourfe to 
fancy and conjedture; we firft:démolith fyftems built with great 
labour by our:predeceffors, and then ere& others in»their ftead} 
which’ ate foomto undergo the fame fate from the pride! and 
fafficiency of forne:fucceeding phildfopher. It cannot therefore 
be expected that-any fyftém of phy fiology fhall in every’ parti- 
cular meet with univerfal aflent 5 it is enough that. the moft 
fimple and eafy folutions be given in a courfe of lectures cal- 
culated for tyro’s in' anatomy and this branch of :natutal :phi- 
lofophy. Dr; Flemyng, we are of opinion, has abundantly ful 
filled his profeflions. He writes for the ignorant, but in away 
that merits the attention of the learned. ‘He notonly explains 
with great perfpicuity the principal animal functions, but con: 
sects in each le@ure the theoretic with the practical parts of 
phyfic; wherice;. as he juftiy obferves, the nature dnd feat of 
difeafes: ‘are rendered ‘more clear and comprehenfive, and: the 
rational indications of cure more deeply imprefied on the minds 
of beginners. “However frequently the fubjet may have been 
treated by former'writers, the dottor’s good fenfe has’ given it 
the air of novelty, by his difpofition and a variety of judicious re- 
flections which he-has interfperfed. Thefe. we fhall endeavour 
to point out'in the courfe of our review. 


~ Do&or Flemyng begins his” Girt leGure with a fhort defcrip- 
tion of the principal conftituent:and elementary parts of the hu- 
man body : after which he recites the fubitance of what Haller, 
Schobinger, ° and other modern phyfiologifts have written upon 
that curious membrane which mete _ of the body, 

called the zéla:cellalofa. | 
Leéture fecond treats of the heart, and the circulation of the 
blood. ‘Here the door prefents is with a view of the difpute 
between the celebrated Boerhaave and his fcholar the ingenious 
Haller, concerning the manner in which the blood flows into, 
the coronary arteries. ‘The former gave it as his opinion, that’ 
' they were filled by the reflux of the flood caufed by the fyftole 
of the aorta, and therefore that the pulfe of thefe arteries is op- 
pofite in time to that of the aorta andits other branches.’ This 
opinion he ‘founds on. confideration;’ that the coronaries take 
their rife beyond the valves of the aorta, and return:to the heart 
D4 ee _ by 
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by a retrograde angle. Haller maintains the contrary, and 
fupports his opinion by an experiment. On opening the tho- 
rax of a live animal, and cutting one of the coronary arteries; 
he finds that the blood rufhesioit with more violence when the 
heart isin its fyftole, that when in its diaftole ;.and hence he 
infers, that the blood is propelled through the coranaries when 
the aorta is in its diaftole. The controverfy is-of little impor- 
tance to phyfick ; Dr. Flemyng however compromifes it, by ad- 
mitting, that blood gets into the coronary arteries both by the 
fyftole of the ventricle and of the arteries, the latter compleat+ 
ing what the former began; whence he thinks that circulation 
is rendered more expeditious through the fubftance of the heart. 


_ In le&ure third our author defcribes the difeafes of the heart, 
arteries; and veins, without advancing any thing new, .or pe- 
culiar to himfelf. . In the fourth leéture, he gives a hiftory of 
the circulation of the blaod, proofs of its reality, and arguments 
to evince its utility in the praétice of phyfic. _Le@ture fifth con- 
tains the doétrine of the pulfe, and the curious obfervations on 
it, made by Francis Solano; a phyfician of Antequera, efta- 
blifhed by Dr. Nihell. As the remarks. of Solano are curious in 
themfelyes, and not univerfally known, we. fhall extra& them 
for the benefit of our readers. This ingenious Spaniard ob- 
ferved, ‘ that the pulfe the ancients diftinguifhed by the term 
dierotos frequently prefaged critical hemorrhages by the nofe in 
acute diftempers; and that thefe hemorrhages are the nearer at 
hand, the more frequently the double ftroke recurs amidft the 
other regular pulfations; and the quantity of the effufion of 
blood will be the greater, the more the fecond beat exceeds the 
firft (in the double pulfe) with refpeé& to ftrength and vigour, 


¢ zdly, That the intermitting pulfe in like manner portends 
¢ritical diarrheas, which will be the more copious, either as to 
the number or quantity of the ftools, the: greater the intermifs 
fion or ftop is. 


‘ 3dly, That a particular kind of pulfe, which he is I believe 
the firft obferver of, and calls by an out of the way name, pul- 
Sus inciduus, (Dr. Nihell terms it the unequally rifing. pulfe) 
portends critical fweats. In this kind of pulfe there are fome- 
times two ftrokes, fometimes three, and fometimes four joined 
together. Its peculiarity is, that every preceding ftroke rifes 
above that immediately preceding in ftrength and fulnefs; fo 
that if there are four fuch joined together, the fecond rifes above 
the firft, the third above the fecond, and the fourth above the 
third. Solano never obferved above four fuch beats joined to- 
, gether, 
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, gether. This kind of pulfe, as I have faid, Solano difeovered 
to foretel critical fweats ;. which.always come.on the. more plen- 
tifully; the greater numberof fuch ftrokes is joined together, 
and the more: each following ftroke exceeds shay immediately 
preceding in ftrength and fulnefs.’ sk 


. Qn thefe prognottics, our author reafons in the following 
manner: _ ‘ When any acrid or rough particle falls into the eye, 
nature immediately exerts herfelf to throw off this noxious mat- 
ter, by diluting it with tears. The fame happens with refpe& 
to the olfaétory nerves. Whatever is offenfive to the ftomach 
i a certain degree is thrown up by vomiting ; what is trouble- 
fome to the inteftines is difcharged by ftool. When the mafs of 
blood and the juices derived from thence are changed in fuch 
a manner, as not to flow freely enough through the capillary 
veffels, fo as that the funétions: of health may go on. aright, a 
fever is raifed; by means whereof the noxious matter is con- 
coéted and rendered fluxile, and. fit to expelled out of the 
habjt by fweat, urine, ftool, or drberait In fhort, we may 
with Sydenham pronounce difeafe in general to be nothing elfe 
but an effort of nature attempting every thing in its power, in. 
order to expel the morbific matter out of the body, for the fafety 
and recovery of the difeafed perfon. 


_¢ This maxim being laid:down, Jet-us apply it to the account 
ing for Solano’s obfervations from the Jaws of the animal ceco- 
nomy. And let us firft enmiader the. pulfus dieretas, or double 


pulfe. 


‘In this kind of pulfe, the fecond beat follows the firft fo ra- 
pidly and quickly, that the leaft imaginable interval can be. 
perceived between the two ftrokes. Now I contend, that a 
pulfe of this kind is the moft commodious and effectual way of 
burfting veffels that can be brought about by caufes acting 
within the body; and therefore when we perceive that nature 
hath excited that effort, it as rationally portends an hemorrhage, 
as any other caufe beginning and perfevering portends its effeéts. 


*'€ For, by this kind of pulfe, the arteries being dilated by the’ 
firft ftroke, are again urged fo quickly by the fecond, as not 
- to have time to recover their cohefion, by repeating the clofe’ 
contaéts of their particles between the two ftrokes. The fe- 
cond ftroke takes its cohefion at a difadvantage, when it is giv- 
ing way, and nearer being broke, than it is in, the common res: 
gular way of beating, in which the artery is left at its freedom 
to reftore itfelf to its narroweft dimenfions, before it is again. 
dilated. 

* Let 
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“Let us illuftrate the thing by an eafy example. Suppofe a 
wall was to be beaten down by a battering ‘ram, ‘after the man2 
ner of the ancients. | If one ftroke' of the machine fhoul@ be 
quickly repeated after another, as that the leaft perceivable inJ 
terval of time intervened between them, would not the walf 
be demolifhed by much fewer ftrokes ‘fo'redoubled, than if they 
were made at fuch a diftance of time from each other, as that 
the wall, which gave fome way by thé firft thock, might recover 
its perpendicular pofture, and the ftones ahd mortar in’ fome 


méafure regain their cohefion ? 


~€Tn like manner its plain, that a few double ftrokes of. the 
pulfus dierotos will have a greater effeé to burft {mall arteries, 
than a great number of regular ftrokes of equal ftrength. 


‘ And it is no lefs evident, that the more frequently the dou: 
ble beat recurs amongft the other regular pulfes, the hemorrhage 
will be the fooner brought on; ‘becaufe: ge the’ chances 


of buriting the veffels will be multiplied.- 


‘Further, as it is the fecond ftroke that finifhes the rupture, 
it follows, that the more the fecond fttoke exceeds the firft in 
ftrength, the more plentiful the hemorrhage muft be ; as more 
riumerous veffels muft be broke thereby, and the rupture and 
Jaceration made wider ; which perfectly tallies with Solano’ s 


obfervations. 


“If it fhould be afked, why this double ‘pulfe fhould. prog- 
nofticate an hemorrhage by the nofe, rather than any other, 
my anfwer is ready. The fmall arteries fpread upon the mem- 
brana Schneideriana in the cavity of the nofe, are propagated 
pretty direCtly from the heart, fpringing from the external ¢a- 
rdtids; and therefore fuftain a pretty ftrong impulfe from the 
lieart; and befides, are expofed to the opén air, and there- 
foré want a fupport which other arteries have, that are buried 
amidft contiguous folid parts. Add to ‘this, that when thefe 
arteties are ftrained and molefted, as “‘fheezing fometimes is 
Brought on, through irritation of the nerves, which ftrongly 
co-operates with the original caufe, to bring about a rupture of 
them. Upon which account hemorrhages by the nofe, ‘(if we 
except the menitrual difcharges of the fex, which are brought 
on not. by a rupture, but a dilatation of veffels) are, both the 
moft frequent, and the moft copious of any in the human 
body. 

¢ So that-the whole amounts to this, that when the animal 
machine is out of order, and when the moft effectual relief, 
that could be adminiftered to it, would be a breach of the vef- 


fels in the nofe, nature makes ufe of the moft proper means of 
accom- 
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accomplifhing’ that breach, to, wit; by exciting; the double 
pulfe; which, is the moft. effectual way, the weds unicus of Pron 
ducing that ‘effect, 


¢ Nor is this to be more wondered at, than dh the eye wa- . 
ters when any fharp or rough particle gets into it; or that 
{fneezing is: excited by any irritating powders. ‘being’ drawn ip 
the noftrils; thefe are neither lef§ ingenious contriyances, nor 
lef$ intricate in their natures, than that which we have now : 
explained, though they are more ufual, and: mpenents lefs. | 
altonifhing. 


‘We come next to confider, the fecond article of. Solano’s.,. 
difcoveries, to wit, the preae to be drawn from the i intermit- 
ting pulfe. This kind of pulfe, as we have already mentioned, 
he found.to portend critical diarrheas in acute diftempers ; and 
to denote that they will be the more copious, the longer. the ~ 
intermiffion or ftop is perceived between. one beat. and the next. 


‘We hope to thew, that this prognoftic i is no lefs rational. - 
and agreeable to the laws of the 2 animal Seo me wi 
we have jut now been. treating of, 


‘ But let us previoufly take into sonihderatici the nature and ” 
caufes of the intermitting pulfe, 


«If, immediately upon the back of one contraction or fyft i . 
of the arterial’ fyftem,' the tefidus ‘blood is ‘not* fet’ quic kt 
enough, and ‘in fafficient ‘quantity, ‘into the ght Giada 
auricle of the heart, fo as to fill and diftend = enough . 
and effectual irritate them into contradion, a ha make hee 
throw their b ood into the right, ventricle in ‘the u ual time an ; 
rithmus,, then the pulfe mutt ftop for a fpace, ‘and ‘Decc ree i ee 
termittent : * for if the night ventricle is long er “than, vial i 
filling, the paflape of the blood through the I nuit be de. 
layed, and confequently the fupply of” the ie to Bite kek v os nai 
tricle muft be put off, and fo the next diaftole of), the vane 
fyftem. mutt be fo much the longer i in returning, . .~ _ 


‘ This being duly confidered, let us ee it” to cans Prog, 
noftic drawn from the intermitting pull , . 


‘ While nature is bringing about critical tanned | in diftems> 4 
pers, if the pulfe is upon that account any. wife, remarkably 
| changed, it muft be into the intermitting kind ; ; “upon th acs 

count’ of the feceffi on of. ‘ferous matter, “of which. loofe 4 
confifts; from fanguiferous veffels into the lateral canals, which 
convey-it into the ample cavify of the inteftinal tube. ~~ 
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* By which means the veffels that contain: red blood will be 
in fome meafure emptied, and drained of their ufual quantity 
of liquids ; and fo the right finus and auricle will not be fpeedily 
enough filled and irritated into contraction ; and all the other 
confequences I have juft now mentioned will follow. 


*« It will likewife follow, that the greater quantity of: the 
matter of a diarrhea is carried off by lateral ferous veffels into 
the cavity of the inteftines, the more the veffels that carry red 
blood will be emptied, and drained of their proportion of 
fluids; and therefore the ftop of the pulfe will be the longer. 
And confequently, the greater the intermiffion is between the 
two beats of the artery, the more copious a diarrhea is progno- 
ftitated ; which exquifitely agrees with Solano’s obférvations. 


* But here we muft with Dr. Nihell, diftinguith properly, and 
limit Solano; who:wpon this head hath ‘made his conclufion too 
general. _ As every kind of intermitting pulfe is not occafioned: 
by a feceffion of ferous matter towards the bowels, fo a diarrhea 
is not always prognofticated by an intermitting pulfe, though 
it often is; and theréfore other circumftances in‘ the patient’s 
condition are to be taken in, and cafefully — and 


weighed, 


¢ We are now come to the third and Taft article of ‘Sofano’s 
difcoveries, to wit, his prognoftics taken from the pul/us inciduus, 
as_he calls it, and which Nihell calls the unequally rifing pulfe. 
I think it may be called imply pulfus afcendens, the afcending 
pulfe. 


€In this kind of pulfe, as I have faid Before ‘wey ftroke 
rifes above the one immediately preceding, in ftrength and ful- 
nefs. Solano found fometimes only two beats of this kind’ joined 
together, fometimes three, and fometimes four; but’ neyer ob- 
ferved any greater number. 


“He found that* this kind of pulfe, if it was foft, was in 
acute difeafes a moft certain forerunner of a critical fweat ; and. 
that the fweat preceded by it is always the more copious, the 

réater the number of fuch ftrokes joined together is, and the 
more each following ftroke’rifes above that immediately pre- 


ceding it in ftrength and fulnefs. 


¢ He fays likewife, that he always found that kind of pulfe foft, 
except in one inftance, in which it being hard, he taking other 
figns about the patient into confideration, prognofticated a cri- 
tical jaundice, which came on as he had foretold. 
: , ‘The 
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¢ The rafionale of this prognoftic is not moré difficult, than 
that of the other kinds we have explained. The efforts of the 
heart ahd ‘arteries, which conftitute this pulfe, are as exqui- 
fitely adapted to excite a fweat, as the pul/us dierotus is to effe& 
a breach of the fmall arteries of the nofe. For.let us fuppofe 
in an acute diftemper, the morbific matter concoéted and ren- 
dered fluxile, the crifis now near, and the pulfe foft, by what 
other imaginable method can a fweat be more effeQtually raifed, 
than by fuch a pulfe as we have been defcribing? By each 
ftroke rifing above another in vigour, the {mall cutaneous arte- 
ries, which convey the matter of fweat, muft be farther and 
farther opened and dilated, the fluids being projected farther 
and farther within them, till at laft their extremities exhaling 
into the furface of the fkin be quite opened, and the fweat 
break out. And it is likewife evident, that the greater number 
of thefe ftrokes rifing above each other is joined together, and 
the more they exceed each other in ftrength and fulnefs, the 
fweat will be the more copious. As the growing tide with every 
wave rifing above that immediately preceding rolls the flood 
over larger and larger fpaces of the fandy fhore; fo the afcend- 
ing pulfe propels the concotted fluxile ferum farther and far- 
ther into the minute cutaneous ferous veffels, till at length their 
extremities are completely opened in the furface of the fkin ; 
_after which the canals being moiftened-and relaxed, the.com- 
mon regular pulfe is fufficient to keep up the fweat, while its 
matter continues to be fupplied.’ 


Leéture fix demonftrates the nature of refpiration, in a clear 
and fatisfactory manner, though with little or no addition to 
what the ingenious Dr. Hoadley, and other writers, have ad- 
vanced om that fubjeé&t. Leéture feven treats of the organs 
employed in fpeech, and of fome difeafes of the lungs and tho- 
rax. In the next lecture, on the nature and properties of the 
blood, our author, with good reafon, calls in queftion thofe 

retended microfcopical difcoveries made by Lewenhoeck, con- 

rning the globules of the blood. Leéture ninth, upon fecre- 
tion, ig one of the moft complete and diftin@ of the whole. 
Our author proves that every liquor feparated from the blood is 
thinner in the inftant of feparation than the blood itfelf; that 
fome of the chief fecretions in the body are. made without the 
interventions of a glandular ftruéture, as for inftance the fat 
and fanétorian perfpiration, which are fecreted by the fole af- 
fiftance of fimple lateral canals of fuitable diameters; that the. 
moft fimple kind of glands have follicles or membranous re- 
> ceptacles, in which the fecreted liquor being fometime detain- 


ed, are fet off to their deftined places, by excretory ducts anne 
rom 
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from thefe follicles ; that nature makes ufe of this apparatus 
chiefly, if not folely, for the thicker fecretions ; that in the aiore 
compounded glands, whether conglobate or conglomerate, there 
is no ‘good reafon for admitting, with Malphigius, fecretion to 
‘be performed by the intervention of follicles, as in the fimple 
kind ; on ‘the contrary, our author afferts, that the whole {e- 
cretory ftructures in both thefe confifts of a vafcular feries or 
convolution, as Rhuyfch concludes from his injeétions. Laftly, 
he rejects the idle notion of fermentation in fecretion. 


The author proceeds, in the tenth lecture, to give a general 
defeription of the brain. In the-eleventh, he explains the 
funétion. of the brain and nerves. Here we find the following 
opinion broached from a Latim’ poem entitled Neuropathia, 
which Dr. Flemyng publifhed in the year 1740, ‘* That as 
the animal fpirits are the fineft, and moft.fubtile of all the 
fluids in the body, the nerves muft be nourithed folely by thefe ; 
it being impoffible for a canal.to be nourifhed and repaired by 

@ fluid which is too grofs to enter into it. That therefore, as 
“Nerves muft grow and be nourifhed, and kept in repair as well 
as the other folids, the animal fpirits muft contain fuch prin. 
ciples as animal iolids confift of ; to wit, as chemiftry teaches, 
earth, which is as it were the bafis; oil and water, which ferve 
as a gluten; and a certain falt peculiar to animals, mild and 
neutral in its own nature, but which is rendered alcaline and 
volatile by diftillation in a retort; all extremely attenuated, and 
intimately mixed together. Iam of opinion, fays the Dottor, that 
“not ahy one thing, even in the elements. of .geometry, more 
‘truly follows from data, than this propofition -from the ex- 


~“iitente of animal fpirits being granted.” 


This opinion the do€tor applies to pathology, ,and, builds on 
it feveral indications of cure. From the three laft leétures, the 
following conclufions are drawn 5 that the encephalon, with- 
“out its membranes and vefiels, is-compofed of two different and 
diftin& fubftances, called cortical and medullary ;, that er 
rina of thefe is the glandular or fecretory part by which the 
mal fpirits are feparated from the arterial blood ; that the latter 
is compofed of the excretory du&s of the fommer. through 
which this fine fluid moves and is conveyed to different parts of 
the body, to influence different funflions ; that nerves are the 
medullary tubes continued and diftributed in diftin@ chords, 
which’ tranfmit the fame fubtile fluid ; that, by. the various mo- 
“tions of the fluid through the encephalon the operations and 
“patfions of the mind are influenced ; that by the reflux of the 


n¢rvous: juice towards’ the origin of the cranium, -fenfation. is 
produted s 
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‘produced ; that voluntary mufcular motion is performed by the 
infix of this fubtile juice to the organs o the mutcles, urged 
“on by the. determination of the will. La ! , that mufcles ex- 
ercife a natural involuntary contracted motion, when irritated, 
which motion is independent on the éncephalon and the conti- 
__nuity of nerves that belong to it.” Such are the doétor’s general 
“conclufions from what he has advanced.on the’ brain, Herves, 
and mufcular motion.  It'is true that nothing new appears jin 
‘this doétrine : but’there is fome merit in the diftin® view in 
| which our author has prefented it. 


.. As our limits will not admit of athorough review of this fen- 
“fible work, we fhall only add, that the reft of the ‘volume i is 
taken up with the ufual fubjetts which compofe fyftems of  Phy- 
figlogy... Many judicious remarks and new opinions, are inter- 

fperfed ; the language is generally copious, without redunda 
: though fometimes it bears the marks of hafte and inattention, 
In a word, we have not feen a fyitem of the fame nature and 
bulk, fo replete with true fcience and well digefted, reading, 
or which we would fo foon recommend to the medical ftudent. 


It was our intention to give an abftra& of the whole; but 
we found it extend to fuch a length, that we were forced to 
break of in the middle of our defign. 





— 


Art. VI. The Natural and Civil Hiftory of the French Dominions 
gn North.and South America. Giving a. particular Account! of 
the Climate, Soil, Minerals, Animals, Vegetables, Manufaftires, 
Trade, Commerce, and Languages... Together. with the Religion, 
Government, Genius, Character, Manners and Cuftoms.of rhe In- 
dians and other Inhabitants. Illuftrated by Maps and Plans of the 
principal Places, collected from the beft Authorities, and. engraved 


<by T. Jefferys, Geographer to to his Royal Highnefi the Prince* of 
Wales. Folio, Pr. 1. 105. Jefferys. 


rp als folio is. dedicated to General Townfhend, ‘and. is 
chiefly valuable on account of the accurate ,maps..and 
charts with. which it is illuftrated, Maps are commonly. made 
,for the book, but here the book is made for the MAPS 5, send 
as thefe are copied from the French, fo is the written part; of 
the work compiled intirely from French authors, particularly 
fr om the Hittoire et Defcription generalé de la noyelle France, 
of Charlevoix, the Hiftory of LoniGana, by Mr. Le Page du 
Pratz, and that of the Antilles, or W eft-India Iflands,. by LAbat, 
and others. The book before'us is a hafty compilation from 

thefe 
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thefe writers, and is attended with this difadvantage, that eve: 
ry thing relating to differences between the Englith and French; 
is reprefented in the moft uncandid and fallacious light, to the 
difadvantage of our own country. Charlevoix is notorious for 
all the infinuating craft and mifreprefentation of a meddling 
jefuit ; and fometimes his prejudices appear grofs enough. Tn 
all American contefts between the two nations, the Englifh are 
defcribed as fools, knaves, brutes, and cowards, becaufe they 
happened to difagree with his countrymen. Nay, the poor Ito- 
quois or Indians of the Five Nations, becaufe they have gehe- 
rally continued attached to the Englifh, are reprefented by this 
honeft prieft, as the moit cruel, cowardly and perfidious of all 
the American favages; a character diametrically oppofite to that 
which in reality they deferve. What credit is to be given to the 
Civil Hiftory of Canada as he has handed it down, may be de- 
termined at firit fight by any unprejudiced reader, who perufes 
the account of portents and miracles wrought by the mifliona- 
rles, as they are recounted by this zealous petiman. 


Befides thefe objeétions to the writings of father Chatlevoix, 
and other French authors, there is another which cannot fail’ to 
embarrais an Englifh reader; and that is the arbitrary manner 
in which they have beftowed names upon the different nations 
of Indians, quite different from thofe by which the Englifh have 
diftinguithed them, according to their own languages and pto- 
nunciation. Thus, for example, the Owenagungas, are called by 
the French, Abenaquies; the Adirondacks, Algonquins ; the 
Dionondadies, Amihous ; the Mohawks, Aniez; the Quateg- 
hies, Hurons, &c. The names of places they have perverted 
im the fame manner.. Schenectady they call Corlaer; Enita- 
giche, Baye de Puans; New-York city, Manhattan; Albany, 


Orange, &c. 


At the fame time it muft be owned, in favour of this compila- 
tion, that the beft, and almoft the only materials we have for 
a natural hiftory of North-America, are thofe publifhed by 
French writers. There are indeed fome voyages written by Eng- 
lith adventurers, who have traded to this coaft, in which @- 
vers curious particulars are recorded. We are likewife obliged 
to Catefby for his natural hiftory of Carolina, to Dr. Willidm 
Douglas, the author of 2 fummary hiftorical and _ political ‘of 
the firft planting, progreflive improvements, and prefent ftate 
of the Britifh fettlements in North America ; a book which has 
ferved as a ground-work to a Jater performance, intituled, * An 
Account of the European Settlements in America.” . Nor ought 


we to forget Colden’s Hiftory of the Five Nations; a pitce 
abounding 
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-abounding with! many, curious particulars’: . but, {till there:is:a 


great f{carcity of materials among the Englith writers touching 
the natural. asim ied the anen pats on ut ter 


Prefixed te. ‘his filio,*i isa snap of Canada and sp ell rae 
of Louifiana, with: the adjacent-coyntries.;': and the book be- 
gins with a deftription of Canada, tranflated from the French 
of Charlevoix, . shinghabe tranflatoy differs from thislwrifef in 
fome ‘particulars. ;!-as -for inftance, in the Jength. of the? ifland 
Anticofti,. fitnated:in the mouth of the river St. Laurence, which 
the Frenchman: ¢xtends fo about *forty:leagnes'; whereas NTF. 
Jefferys maks.it; but:twenty feven:<s he likewife, affirms it is'dé- 
ftitute of wood; but, Charlevoix fays no more b: » that it is 
ill: fupplied with: wood: There:are: alfo'fome fimall imiftakes in | 
the tranflation$; fuch as, earldom for comré, when {peaking of a 
French diftri@ ; place for' place, whichis in faé a fquare market 
place or open area; Wolfs for Loups;\ a proper name piven 'to a 
nation of Indians : | befides, wolf in the plural makes ‘wolves, 
not wolfes; rift for rapide, which fignifies an impetuous ftream, 
whereas rift comés from rive, and’is applied to a rock, or a treé 
rent afunder ;: and quack for jongleur, which fignifies jugler. 


In. the midft of this defcription we find an. elegait plan of 
the city of Quebee, the capital of Canada,, its publit edifices and 
fortifications. Weiare likewife favoured with another plan of 
Montreal, which, though fituated on an ifland, our author 
tells us, ftands on the banks of the river St. Laurence. After 
having defcribed the River of Meadows; which in ourhitmble * 
opinion ought to be left untranflated, as da Rivieré des Prairies, the 
channel of the thoufand ifles, thofe of Bizard and Perrot, the 
lakes of the two mountains, and St. Louis, Indian villages, thé 
river Cadaraqui,: with all -its particularities, the forts of la Ga- 
lette, Prefentation, Frontenac, &c. the river Saguenay and Ou- 
tawawas, -he indkes.a fkip to the Lake Saperior, at the weftern 
extremity of Canada, beyond the Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
and Michigan, of which he fays.not a word in this fe@tion. 


_ Then he proeeceds to the natural/hiftory, including the fifhes, 
the cod, the fword fith, the fletan, the feal, which our author 
tranflates /ea-wolf, the fea-cow, which in fact is the’animal cal- 
led morfe, whereas the true fea-cow is the manatee, porpoifes, 
whales, oyfters, lencornet, haddock, plaice, lobfters,- falmon, 
fturgeon, and a fith called chaoufarou, thus defcribed. 


alt Amongft the fithes that abound in Lake ‘Champlain, and 
the rivers that fall into it, it 3 mentions one.of a very 
. Vogp. IX. Fanuary 1760. fingular 
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fingular: fort which ‘he calls chaoufarou, ‘probably ‘the’ natie 

given it by the Indians. It is a particular ‘kind of armed fifth, 
found in feveral other parts; pretty much of ‘the form of a fpit, 
and covered. with a fcale impenetrable to a dagger. Its colour 
is a filver grey; and there projects’ from under the throat a 
bony fubftance, flat, indented, hollow, and perforated at the 
end; whence it is reafonable to think, ‘that’ it breathes this 
way. This bone is covered with a tender. tkin, and its length 
is in proportion to the fifth, of which this makes one third part.. 
The Indians affured Champlain, that ‘they had feen. of thofe 
fithes from eight to ten feet long; ‘but the largeft he faw did 
not eutesd five, and were about as thick asa ifian’ $ thigh. 


‘ This animal is:a true pirate amongft other fies, but, what 
is very furprizing, he is alfo an enemy to the birds, which, 
like an expert fowler, he catches in this manner ; he conceals 
himfelf among the reeds, fo that nothing.can be difcovered but 
his weapon, rifing perpendicularly above the furface of the wa- 
ter. The birds that light near him take it for a ftick, or wit 
thered reed, and perch upori'it without the leaft apprehenfion 
of what is concealed beneath. That moment the: foe in am: 
buh opens his mouth, and feizes his prey with all the rapidity 
imaginable. The teeth om both fides of this. bone are pretty 
long, and very fharp, and, as the Indians pfetend, are a fove: 
reign remedy for the head-ach, and that by pricking the part 
moit affected, the pain is immediately diffipated’ 


” Among the quadrupeds he defcyibes the beaver, or caftory 
with all its qualities and peculiarities, too-well known to re- 
quire a recapitulation, the mufk rat, a fmall animal weighing 
about four pounds, fhaped like the beaver, whofe tefticles con- 
tain a rich perfume, the bear, the eik, the carcajou, the ftag, 
the caribou, buffalo, roebuck, wild-cat, pole-cat, fox, itote, 
wood-rat, fquirrel, porcupine, hare, and rabbit. Among the 
birds of this country, he enumerates eagles, hawks, partridges, 
fnipes, woodcocks, the raven, owl, bat, fwalow, lark, {par- 
row, ducks, pies, woodpeckers, humming birds, cardinals, and 
a great variety of land and water fowls. ‘The forefts are com~ 
pofed of pines, firs, cedars,: oak, maple, afb, walnut tree, 
beech, cherry tree, elms, and poplar. It likewife produces a 
great number of fhrubs and plauts, of which Charlevoix has 
given a catalogue, which our editor has not retained. , 


In the next divifion we find the origin, languages, religion, 
governmeut, genius, character, manners, and cuitoms of the 


different Indian nations. inhabiting Canada ‘Here are a great’ 
many 
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many entertaining particulars, which we cannot pretend to — 
tranfcribe. Every body kgpows in what manner the Indians - 
facrifice fome one of their captives, by torturing him todeath; © 
that he is generally tied to a ftake, atid. totmented ini a thock« 
ing mainer, while he fings his death fong, and fers his execu 
tioners at defiante. ‘ | 


‘The tormentofs aré generally as many as thefe are fpetta« . 
tors or inhabitants in the village, men, women, and children; | 
who feem to vye with each other who fhall exceed int all-mane * 
ner of cruelty. .The inhabitants of the hut, in. which the pri- 
foner has been kept, are the only perfons who have no hand in . 
thefe aéts of brutality; at leaft this is the praétice amongft 
fome nations. “They generally begin with burning the feet, 
then the lirnbs, afcending by degrees to the head; ‘and fome- 
times they protract thofe fufferings for a whole week, as it hap+ 
pened to a Canadian gentleman who had fallen into the hands 
of the Iroquois. ‘Thofe who are the leaft fpared, are fuch who, 
after having been adopted, or fet at liberty, have made their 
efcape, and have been taken a fecond time: Thefe are looked 
upon as unnatural children, and as ungratéful perfons, who 
have made war upon their relations and benefaftofs, and ‘to — 
fuch no fort of favour is fhewn. Sometimes the fufterer is left | 
loofe, even when the execution is not in a cabbin, and he is 
alfo allowed to ftand upon his own defence, which he does not 
fo much from any hope or profpe& of faving his life,.as to 
avenge his death before hand, and to have the glory of dying 
like a man of courage. There have been many initances to 
ptove what a prodigious degree of ftrength and fortitude fuch a 
refolution is capable of infpiring, of which the following, attefted 
by perfons worthy of credit, who were.eye witneffes, is one very 
remarkable. 


‘ An Iraquois, captain of the canton called Onneyotith, chofe 
rather to expofe himfelf to the worft that could happen, than ’ 
to difhonour himfelf by flying, which he looked upon as ftill 
the more unworthy of a hero, from the ill example he muft 
thereby give the youth under his command. He fought a long 
time like one refolved to die with his arms in his hands, but the 
Hurons his enemies, were refolved on taking him, if poffible, 
alive, He was condutted together with thofe who were taken | 
prifoners, at the fame time, into a canton whete they wefe . 
converted and baptized by fome French miffionaries, and all 
burnt a few days after, giving marks of an aftonifhing conitan- 
cy. The Iroquois commander believed he might lawfully do — 
his enemies all the.mithief in his power, and retard the a , 
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of his death as much as poffible. They had caufed him to af. 
cend a ftage or theatre, where, they began by burning his body 
in every member, without the icaft rcy, himfelf appearing as. 
much infenfible as if he were not in the leaft fuffering.. But on 
perceiving one of his companions, who. was tortured juft by 
him, difcover fome fign of weaknefs, he teftified much uneafi- 
nefs at it, omitted nothing that might encourage him to bear 
up under his calamities, from the hopes of .a happy immorta- 
lity i in heaven, and fhewed vaft fatisfa Hon to. fee him dig. at laft 
not only like a brave man but a Chriftian, 


* Thofe who had thus put his companion to death fell upon 
him with fuch rage, as if they would tear him to pieces. , Ge 
appeared not at all moved at it, and they were. now-at a lofs 
to find any part of his body that \ was fenfible to pain, when one 
of his executioners, after making an incifion, in the fkin, quite 
round the head, tore it entirely off, by mere. force and violence. 
The pain made -him fall into a. {woon, when the tormentors, 
believing him dead, left him.. A moment. after he reco- 
vered from his fwoon, and feeing nothing near him, but, the 
corps of his friend, he took up.a fire-brand with both hands, 
fcorched and flead as they were, defying his executioners to. come 
nigh him. This uncommon refolution firuck terror into them, 
they made hideous fhouts, ran to. arms, fome laying hold of 
burning coals, and others feizing red-hot irons, and all at once 
poured upon him. He flood the brunt of their fury with the 
courage of defpair, and-even made them retire. The fire that 
furrounded him ferved him for an intrenchmént, which he com- 
pleated with ladders they had ufed to.afcend the fcaffold, and | 
thus fortifying himfelf, and making a fort of citadel of his fu- 
neral pile, which was now become the theatre of his bravery, 
and armed with the inftruments of ‘his torture, he was for a 
confiderable time the terror of a whole canton, and not one 
had the heart to approach him, tho’ he was more than half burnt 
to deatli, and the blood trickled from. all parts of his body. 
A flip of the foot in fhunning a fire-brand darted at him, de- 
liyered him once more into the. hands of his enemies, who, as 
you may well imagine, made him, pay extremely dear for the 
fears he had occafioned them, After wearying themfelves with 
tormenting. him, they threw him-into the middle of a great 
coal-fire, in full confidence that, he would never rife from it. 
But they were deceived ; for, when they leaft thought. of it, they 
beheld him again, armed with fire- brands running towards the 
village, as if he was going to fet it on fire. All hearts were 
frozen with fear, and no perfon.dared to face him;. when, 


juft as he had almoit. reached the firit cabins, a ftick thrown 
at 
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4t “him, and falling between his legs, brought him to the 
ground, and°they laid hold of him before he could recover 
himfelf ' “Hefe, firft they cut. off his hatids and feet, and rolled 
him upon burning embers, and then threw him below the burn- 
ing trunk of a tree, the’ whole village gathering round him to 
enjoy the {pe&tacle. He loft fuch a quantity of blood as almoft 
to extiriguith the fire; fo that they had now no manner of’ ap- 
prehenfion remaining of any future attempt. He made, how. 
ever, anothet, which ftruck: terror into the moft undaunted. 
He crept on his knees and elbows with fo much vigour, and 
with fuch a threatening countenance, as aftonithed, if not af- 
frighted them. - In this ftate, the miflionaries approaching him, 
in order to difpofe him to bethink himfeif of the ftate of his 
foul, at that dreadful moment which was at hand, he feemed 
to liften to attention, and to have his thoughts occupied folely 
with fach meditations, when one of his executioners, taking 
this opportunity, ftruck off his head.’ | 


After the natural hiftory comes the hiftory of the difcovery 
and fettlement of Canada, which, in our opinion, ought to have 
preceded the former, according to the plan of Charlevoix, ftom 
whence it is literally taken. ‘The moft curious particular in 
this detail, is the defcription of an earthquake which happened 
in this countiy, with very aftonifhing circumftancés; amon 
thefe, however, we do not expe& the reader has faith cinaeh 
to number thofe that are called fupernatural warnings. 


‘« During the autumn in 1663, a number of bodies of fire, of 
different figures, but ail’ of them extraordinary, were feen in 
the air. Over Quebec and Montreal appeared in the night a 
globe of fire, extremely fhining, only. at Montreal it feemed 
as if it proceeded from thé moon, and was accompanied with 
a noife, like the difcharge of’a cannon, and after gliding thro” 
the ait for about three leagues, it vamifhed behind the moun- 
tain whence the ifland takes its name. 


‘On January 7, the following year, there arofe an. almoft 
imperceptible vapour from the great river, which, after it-was 
ftruck with the fun’s rays, became tranfparent, but with body 
fufficient to fupport two parahelions, which appeared. by-the 
fide of this meteor. Thus appeared at the fame time, three 
funs, in a line parallel to the horizon, fome fathoms diftant 
from each other, each of them with a rainbow, the colours of 
which varied every inftant, now appearing like an ordinary 
rainbow, then: of a bright whitenefs, as if there had been a 
great fire behind it. ‘This fight lafted two full hours, and was 


repeated on the 14th, though lefs perceptible, oh 
| E 3 ‘Ie 
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_ ¢ In the beginning of February, a rumour went, that an: earth- 

_ quake would very foon happen, fuch as had never happened in 

the memory of man, taking its rife from the admonitions of 

"certain perfons eminent for piety, warning every foul to make 

their peace with God, and fry to qppeafe the divine wrath, 
juftly kindled againit New Frangce. ! : 


‘On the night of the 13th of the fame month, an Algonkin 
woman, a very fervent Chriftian, being awake, and fitting on 
her bed, heard a voice, faying, that within two days wonderful 
things fhould happen. Next day, as the was in the foreit 
with her fifter, making her provifion of wood, fhe heard the 
fame voice, predicting that on the morrow, between four and 
five in the evening, the earth would quake in a terrible manner. 


«A young maiden of the fame nation, whofé piety had ob- 
tained the miraculous cure of a difeate, dreamt on the night be- 
tween the 4th and sth inftant, that the Virgin Mary appeared 
to her, and told her the hour, and all the circumftances of this 
earthquake. On the evening of the sth, immediately before 
the earthquake began, fhe appeared as if the were befides her- 
felf, crying out, with all her force, Now it is Supt coming, to the 
great aftonifhment of all who heard her. 


‘ Laft!y, on the fame day, mother Mary of the Incarnation, 
the illuftrous foundrefs of the Urfuline nuns of New France, 
‘who was far from being a weak perion, after feveral warnings 
from heaven of the impending event, which the communicated 
to F. Lallemont her dire€tor, about. half an hour after five in 
the evening, as fhe was in prayer, thought the faw oursbord 
wroth with Canada, and that.fge was. moved by fome fuperna- 
tural power to demand juftice af him for all the crimes com- 
mitted in this proyince; and that all the could do to obtain 
fome mitigation of this punifhment, was, to put up fervent 
prayers that the fouls might not perith with the bodies: Imme- 
diately afterwards, the felt am inward affurance that the divine 
wrath was on the point of breaking out, and that the con- 
tempt of the ordinatices of the church was the chief caule why 
it was kindled.’ She perceived almoft, in the fame inftant, four 
devils at the four corners of Quebéc, agitating the earth with 
great violenée, and a perfon of a majeftic prefence, who from 
time to time let’ loofe the reins to their fury, and then with- 
held them. 


‘At the fame moment, the heavens being perfeélly ferene, a 
noife was heard all over the city, like that of a great fire; which 
frightened all the people out of their dwellings. Then all the 
houfes were fhaken and rocked to fuch a degree, that they al- 
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moft touched the ground, fometimeson one fide, fometimes on 
the other, the doors opening and fhutting of themfelves with 
a-mighty-noife, all the bells ringing without hands, and the 
timber of. the. palifades bounding to and fro; the walls were 
{plit, the beams fell out and were bent, and the domeftic ani- 
mals made the moft:frightfulshowlings; the furface of the earth 
had a motion like that of the fea, the trees were twifted toge- 
ther, and many of them torn out’ by the roots, and toffed to 
a great diftance.. With thefe fights were heard all forts of 
noifes ; fometimes of a raging fea breaking its dykes, fometimes 
of a great number of chariots and carriages rolling over the 
pavement, and fometimes of mountains of rock or marble open- 
ing and fplitting. A thick duft arofe like fmoke, fo that an 
univerfal conflagration was apprehended; fome imagined they 
heard the cries of Indians, and apprehended the Iroquois were 


falling upon all parts of the colony. 


. * The fright was fo great and general, that both men and 
animals appeared as if {truck with thunder; nothing was to 
be heard but fhrieking lamentations ; people fled every where, 
without knowing whither they went; and on which fide foever 
they paffed, met what they ftrove to fhun. The fields prefented 
every where precipices and. gulphs, and people expected the 
earth to open under ‘them every moment, whole ‘mountains 
‘were plucked up bythe roots, and thrown to a diftance and 
placed in new fituations; fome were carried into the midft of 
rivers, and ftopped their courfe, and others were funk fo deep 
that the tops of the trees on their fummits were not to be 
“feen. Trees were toffed upright into the air, as if a mine had 
fprung under them, and fome re-planted with their branches in 
the ground and their roots aloft. ‘There was no more fafety on 
water than on land. Several fprings and rivulets were dried up, 
the waters of others were impregnated with fulphur, and the 
heds where fome had flowed could no longer be feen. «Here 
the waters were turned red, there yellow, and thofe of the great 
river from Quebec to Tadouffac, that is, for the fpace of thirty 
leagties, were grown perfedtly white. -Nothing was to be heard 
but a continual din, and people imagined they faw goblins and 
phantoms of fire'with lighted torches in their hands. Flames 
arofe which took all forts of fhapes, as of pikes, launces, and 
burning brands, and fell upon the tops of ‘houfes withont fet- 
ting them on fire. Cries of wailing and lamentation augment- 
ed the horror from time to time. . Porpoifes and fea-cows were 
heard to. howl near the’Three Rivers, where never any fuch 
fifhes had been feen;: and thefe howlings had no refemblance 


to the cries of any known animal.- To conclude, for a tra&t of 
E 4 ; three 
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three hundréd leagues from:Eaft to Weft, the earth, the rivers, 
and the fea-coafts were long, but at different intervals, in the 


vaft motion mentioned by the prophet, wemeat the wonders 
which accompanied the coming up out of Egypt. . 
Bi 


‘ The effets of the earthquake were various to an infinite 
degree and never was there more reafon to fear that nature was 
deitroying her works, and that the end of ‘the world was at 
band. “The firit fhock lafted half an hour almoft without ins 
terruption, but began to abate after a> quarter of an hour: 
Towards eight in the evening of the fame day, there was ano? 
ther fhock, equally violent with the firft, and in half an hour, 
two more. Some reckoned’to the number of thirty- two the 
night following, fome of which were very violent. It is poffible 
that the horror of the night and the general ¢onfufion might in- 
creafe their number, and caufe them to. appear more confider~ 
able than they really were. Even in the intervals of the fhocks 
people were in the fame condition as in. a veffel. at anchor ; 
which might alfo be the effeé of @ difordeted: imagination. 
What is certain, is, that many perfons felt. the fame fqueamith- 
nefs dnd giddinefs which are ufual at fea with fuch as are not 
accuftomed to this element. On the morning of the 6th, about 
three of the clock, was a very rude and:long fhock. At Ta- 
douflac it rained afhes for three hoursitogether; in another 
place the Indians, who had left their cabins.at the beginning of 
thefe agitations, on their return, found adarge pool of water im 
their places. Half way between Quebec ahd Tadouffac, two 
mountains were laid level with the ground, and the earth that 
fell from them formed a cape, projecting half a quarter of at 
league into the great river. Two Frenchmen: coming “from: 
Gafpé felt nothing of it till they came over.againft the Sagues' 
nay, when, tho’ there was not a breath. of wind, their fhallop: 
was tofled as if on a ftormy fea. Not being able to conjeéturé 
whence this could proceed, they caft their eyes towards the’ 
fhore, when they perceived a mountain tkipping; in the Jan-: 
guage of the prophet, like a ram, and which, after fome time, 
whirling round like a whirlwind, funk down,y-and at laft en-. 
tirely difappeared. A fhip, awhich followed the fhallop,. was no) 
lefs agitated, and the oldeft failors could’ not: fiand but by a 
hold; as it happens when a fhip rolls greatly; and the fapetiay: 
ordering to caft anchor, the cable broke. | 

i; quad 

¢ Within a fall diftance of Quebec, a fire, a full league in 
length, appeared in broad day-light, which coming from the 

lisat afterwards croffedithe river, and difappeared over the: 

fle of Orleans. Oppofite Cape Tourmente floods of fubterra-: 
4 | neous 
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neous’ waters: Futhed from thé tops 6f- the mduntains, * ‘and ‘care 
ried all before them. “Above Quebec ‘a Tiver left its 
part of whichbecame dry; its Higheft hanks'in fome parts fin 
ing to a level With the ‘water, which’ colftititied ’ mixed 
mud of the colour of 'fulphur' above’ three ‘anvoniths. "New Eni 
land and New Hoéland' (now NewYork) fuffered in the's 
confufion, and, as did-all this vaft extent of country, with this 
tieularity; that‘in "the time Of the’greatéft’ thocks they pert 
ceived a kind Of pulfation like that Of ‘an intermitting “p 
with unequal beatings, but beginning every where precifel y at 
the fame inftant.-. Somietimes the thocks were a fort of el 
at other times a fort of ‘balaticing' motion, more or lefs violent } 
fometimes yery brisk, and at others ineréafing by degrees, atid 
none of them ending withont fome fenfible’ effe&. In places | 
where the great river had rapid falls it bécarhe perfectly ftill wa- 
ter, and in othérs thé reverfe. Roéks arofe in the midf® of ti- 
vers; and a man walking in the fields, -perceived all of a fudden 
the earth openin behind him, and as he ‘fled, the yawnings 
feemed to run after/him. The agitation was generally lefv'on 
the tops of mountaifis, but an inceffant ' rumbling was heard in 
thofe places.’ . Pe 
In this divifion’ etiate an elegant map of Nova-Scotia: Capes 
Breton, and the adjacent parts of New England and Canada si 
and, in the courfé of the hiftory, a fhort’i imperfe@ detail’ of the 
two lait fieges of Lovifbourg, copied from news-papers ; with 2’ 
plan‘of that city and its harbour, exhibiting 'the landing of the 
‘Englith in 1758, and the manner of ‘the attack. This is hatu>* 
rally ‘followed ‘by’laft year’s tran{actionss in the river of St. Lau-' 
rence, the battle at the falls of Montmorency, the defeat of the. 
French army before Quebec, and the conqueft of that i at 
illuftrated with excellent eng: 


The next part opens with a defcription of Louifiana, eit 
from du Pratz: to which is prefixed, a map of North America, 
from the French of Monfieur D’ Anville, improved with the back 
fettlements of Virginia, and courfe of the Ohio ; illuftrated with’ 
Seog aphical and hiftorical remarks. This part is likewife adorn-: 
ed with a ‘fine plan of‘ New Orleans, on the river Miffiffipi, the 
capital of Louifiana’ The geographical defcription i is fucceeded 
by the natural hiftory, which is equally curious and minute ; 
then follows an account of the origin, manners, cuftoms, laws, 
and religion of the ancient inhabitants of Louifiana ; including 
a particular detail of the Natches, an Indian nation, remark- 
_ ably different from all the reft, which the French have ex- 
ftipguithed, 

The 
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. The fecond part, dedicated to Major-general Barrington, con- 
tains an account of the.iflands of St. Domingo, St.Martin; St, 
Bartholomew, Guadaloupe, Martinique, la Grenade, with the 
ifland and colony of Cayenne; furnifhed with feveral maps ; 
fuch as, one of the Weit Indies in general ; a fecond, of Hifpa- 
niola, or St. Domingo, with an authentie-plan of the town and 
harbour of Cape Francois; a third, of Guadaloupe, with a plan 
of Bafle Terre, the capital; a fourth, of Martinique, with a 
pian of its capital, Fort Royal, and another of Grenada. This 
divifion is chiefly compiled from L’Abat ; containing the hiftory 
of thefe iflands ; their difcovery, fettlement, tranfactions of buc- 
caneers, the events of which they were the fcene in this and the 
Jaft war; the reduction of Fort Louis on Hifpaniola, by admiral 
Knowles, in the laft war; the aétion between Capt. Forreft and 
a French fquadron off that ifland, during the prefent war; the 
conqueft of Guadaloupe, &c. by General Barrington: thefe par- 
ticulars tranfcribed from gazettes. .This detail introduces the 
matural hiftory of the Antilles, and an-account of the Indians 
by which they were originally inhabited ;. abounding with many 
entertaining remarks, which we cannot particularize. 


In the laft part of this work, the author defcribes the ifland 
and. French colony of Cayenne, witha map of the ifland, and 
plan of the town. - He relates the revolutions which have hap~ 
pened in the colony; the ftate of it fince the year 1726: then. 
defcends to a more particular defcription of Cayenne, and the 
neighbouring continent of Guiana, taken from the memoirs of. 
Milhau, This includes the plan of a fettlement on the river 
Oyapok, in the neighbourhood of Fort Louis, eftablithed in the 
year 1726; an account. of the ecclefiafticaly military, and civil 

mments, the King’s demefnes, the trade and manufaéture, 
the quadrupeds, birds, and fifhes, the inhabitants and planters, 
the Indians of that country, their manners, cuftoms, and dif- 


pofitions. 

On the whole, though we cannot pronounce this a perfeét or 
elegant work, we fhall not hefitate to declare it a very ufeful 
performance; containing a great variety of matter, much en- 
tertainment, abundance of ufeful inftruétion; illuftrated with 


a great number of accurate maps and plans, which of themfelves 
would recommend it as a valuable book to the curious and ju- 


dacious reader. 
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‘Arr Wu. The Conftrudtion and Principal Ufes of Mathematical Infira- 
ments. Tranfiated from the French of M, Bion, chief inftrument-maker 
to the. French king. To which are added, the confirudtion and ufes 
of fuch inftruments as are omitted by M. Bion, particularly of thofe 
anvenied or improved by the Englifh. By Edmund Stone. - The 
whole illuftrated with-thirty folio copper-plates, containing the fi- 
gures, Se. of the Jeveral inftruments. The Jecond Edition: To 
which is added, A fupplement : containing a further account of fonie 
of the moft ufeful mathematical tu pemmaliy as now improved. 
Folio. Pr. id. 4s. Richardfon. * . 


INCE the commencement of our periodical labours, none 
of Mr.. Stone’s works have pafied through our hands,. It 
is with pleafure we now behold this ingenious gentleman: break- 
ing a filence, for the fervice of the publick, which we were 
ready to attribute to his fenfe of its ingratitude. There is hardly 
a perfon the leaft tinured with letters in the Britith dominions 
who is unacquainted with the extraordinary ay of our eit 
Untutored and felf-taught, he afcended fro A apr 
rance, by mére dint of genius, to the fubli of pit 
. His abilities are univerfally vrtomes ws his depletion 
unblemifhed, his fervices to the publick -uncontefted, and yet 
he lives to:an advanced age unrewarded, except by a mean em- 
ployment that refleéts difhonour on the donors:;. What shall 
we fay.to.this, in a country famed for generofity and a-taite for 
fcience, but that. the great ought to bluth for their meglect of 
talents, which.will live and be refpeéted when their titles and: pa- 
geantry fhall beno more. We need make no apology to our rea- 
ders for this warmth in favour of a perfon intirely unknown to us, 
except by charaéier. His fituation and ours will exempt.usfrom 
the imputation of flattery; nor can we be fuppofed: to plead for 
ourfelves while we are recommending him to the publick fa- 
vour, fince we frankly acknowledge, that after all the- labour 


and expence of education, our progrefs in fcience falls infinitely 
fhort of Mr. Stone’s, 





~ It would be unneceflary to enlarge upon the utility of the 

work before us. ‘An experience of near forty years, and the 

rapid fale of. the firft impreffion, evince it. Geometry, as a 

fcience, ‘has been diligently cultivated for near two centuries ; 

the moft fublime difcoveries have refulted from this application 3 

but its defeéts are ftill apparent, when confidered as an art. In- 

frrumeats are the means to remove thefe defeéts. By their af- 
{itance pure geometry is rendered ufefal in common life, and 

fubtile ufeleis fpeculation reduced to practice. It was this 

3 which 
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which firft induced our author to undertake a tranflation of M, 
‘Bion’s work ; atid now the defire of rendering it complete has | 
drawn forth a fecond impreffion, and large fupplement. We 
thall give the contents of the whole. 


M. Bion, in the firft and fecond books, deferibes the conftruc- 
tion and chief purpofes of the moft fimple inftruments, as com. 
affes, fquare, protractor, rules, drawing pen, porte’ crayon, 
fec&tor, and a variety of guaging rods; to which the tranflator 
has added two forts of fliding rulés, a different and improved 
protractor, the joint rule, the four foot guaging rod, the plot. 
ing, plain, and Gunter’s fcales, and the Englith fector, 


In the third book the author treats of the conftruation and 
ufes of a varjety of compaffes, fpring, hair, and proportional ; 
parallel rulers, péntagraphs, with feveral other curious and ufeful 
inftraments ; alfo the method of arming magnets, the compofi- 
tion of microfcépes; to which Mr. Stone has annexed the de- 
fcription and ufe of the tutn-up and proportional compaiffes, with 
the feGtor-lines, and the method of projecting them, 


Book four:contains the defcription and ufe of inftruments 
ufed in meafuring lands, taking heights and diftances, accet> 
fible or inacceffible ; fuch as toifes, ftaffs, recipient angles, fe- 
micircles, theodolites, &c. to which Mr. Stone has fubjoined 2 
coneife and accurate defcription of the circumferentor, furvey- 
ing wheel, plain table, and Englifh theodolite, 


In the fifth book, we have the conftruétion of feveral kinds 
of water levels, with the manner of reétifying and yfing them 
for the conveyance of water. Here likewife are defcribed a va- 
riety of inftruments ufed in gunnery, ‘together with the ufe 
and conftruétion ‘of the Englifh callipers, annexed by the tranf- 
lator. 

The. fixth book is the moft entertaining and curious of the 
whole; and treats of feveral aftronomical inftruments, as the af- 
tronomical quadrant and micrometer, M. Huygen’s fecond pen- 
dulum clock, De La Hire’s inftrument-for fhewing eclipfes of the 
fun and moon, &c. Here alfo is fhewn the manner of making 
celeftial obfervations, according to Caffini and, De La Hire-s 
to which the tranflator has annexed the defeription and ufes of 


the Ptolemaic.and Copernican fpheres, the orrery, a microme- 
ter of a different fort from the former, and of Gunter’s qua 


drant. 
Laftly, in the feventh and eighth books, M. Bion defcribes 


the conftru€tion and ufe of the fea-compafs and quadrant, the 
azimuth 
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azimuth compaki, fore-ftaff, and,other inftruments, for taking: 
altitudes at fea; likewife.of the finical quadrant, | rs. 
fun-dials fixe aon portable, moon-dials,’ noéturnal, the inftrue 
ments u(ed indeawing them in particular, and the prelate by 
mathematical inftrament sR STRP SPDETB ei orrrisne 


“This is the’ ae of M. ‘Bi on’s. performance, and Yadeed a. 
confiderable deal more 5 for. 0 sh has. made very mate~ 
rial and ufeful amendments and alterations., He hast an~., 
" nexed to-this fecond edition.a fupplement, containing: the def, 
cription and fome of the: ules of feveral inftruments.o omitted in, 
the body, of the work, or improved fince the. time that M;. - 
Bion’s. work, was firft tranflated, ¢ any ei | 

The firtt inftrument deleribed in the jscts & ith. Stone. 
is a parallelogram for drawing or copying dr: aughts, Next. we 
find an account of feveral, modern inftruments. ts ufed at fea, in 
taking the degrees of the altitude- of the fun or Hp or the de- | 
gtees of their diftances. . Ameng thefe we find ion . 
aud ufe of Sir Ifaac Recto baquliceant of Mr. Hadley’s 
inftcument .for taking latitudes.or. altitudes at. fea.s, of Elton’s 
modern quadrant for taking altitudes either by. fea, or. land,.,. 
without an. horizon ; of the curious mural quadrant in, the. royal, 
” obfervatery in Grecawich j ; of perfpedtive glafies and refracting, 
telefcopes of the reflediing telefcopes of Dr. James Gregory. 
Sir Ifaac Newton,, Dr, Hadley, M. Caffegraine, &c. Herevig 
appears that Dr. Gregory, was the real inventor, of the telefcope, 
ufually aferibed to Sir Jfaac Newton, the former, haying pub-. 
lifhed his,defcription of it, in the year 1663 ;. whereas the latter, 
contrived his three yeais, after,, and did. not execute. it before the. 
year 1679 or 1671, It is true they differ in fome particulars ; 
but in nothing that affects the principle of conftruétion. 


‘In Chapter tén of the fupplement, Mr. Stone gives a fhort, 
account of meridian and equatorial telefcopes; of microfcopes, 
micrometers, Graham’s aftronomical fector, Siffon’s theodolite, 
Barfton’s univerfal aftronomical quadrant ; the method ufed in 
making artificial magnets, with feveral other curious particu- 
lars. It were to be wifhied our author had more fully explained 
the fcientific principles of teleftopes, in which ‘he is exttemely 
general and deficient. | He’ has’ befides omitted ‘the defcription - 
and ufe ofa great variety of perfpective glaffes ‘and telefcopes 
conftru&ted on different principles from any in his performance ; 
for inftance, the folar and aerial telefcopes. We fhould like- 
wife have been pleafed with a fhort hiftory of the origin and im- 
provements both of dioptric -_ cata- mans bu. telefcopes, through 

the 
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the fucceffive hands and ages through which they paffed ; but” 
our author was probably confined within certain limits. 


We next find a new invented enarinet’s compafs defcribed. 
This ingenious initrument was prefented to the Royal Society ° 
about nine years ago, by Dr. Knight, and differs from the 
common compafs, in having its needle in the fhape of a paral- 
lelepipedon, its cord of thin unftiffened paper, a thin brafs 
circle, divided into degrees, &c. an ivory cafe fo fafbioned as to 
receive a fmall bit of agate at the top. ‘The point, which fup- 
ports the cord, is a common fewing needle, and thefe ate all the 
circumftances by which it is diftinguifhed from the inftrument 
commonly ufed. Mr. Stone has couched his remarks on this” 
contrivance in a ftrange metaphor, lefs intelligible to us than 

the inftrument, ‘even with this fhort deftription. <«* The plants . 
and trees of the gardens of the arts and fciences, fays he, culti- 
_ vated by the dung of ambition, and nourifhed with the qwazers 

of intereft, are very fubjec&t to be blafted by the winds of error, 
and fometimes ftunted by the weeds of impofition.” 


Afterwatds we meet with a fhort account of Capt. Middfe- 
ton’s azimuth compafs ; an account of feveral improvements on 
celeftial globes ; concife defcriptions of a variety of clocks and 
inftruments for dividing and regulating time ; and laftly, we 
meet with a fhort defcription of concave mirrors or fpeculums, 
and a comparifon of the Fnglifh, French, Rhynland, and Ro- 
man feet, extremely ufeful to thofe who read the philofophical 
works of various nations, where different meafures are practifed, 
This is the fubftance of M. Bion and his tranflator’s perform- 
ance, which we were forced to treat in a general way, on account 
of the difficulty of conveying clear ideas of inftruments with- 
out copper-plates. However, as the following fe€tion is curious 
and intelligible by itfelf, we fhall quote it as a fpecimen of the 
whole of Mr. Stone’s fupplement. 


Of concave Mirrors or Speculums. 


1. The focus of parallel rays is contained between the 4th 
and sth part of the diameter of the great circle of the {phere of 
which the fpeculum is a fegment ; and fo, 2. The focus of one 
of thefe fpherical fpeculums is not a point, but a {mall round 
folid of fuch a breadth. 3. The diameter of the aperture of one 
of thefe concave fpherical fpeculums, fhould not be a chord of 
more than 18 degrees of the arch of the great circle whofe feg- 
ment that fpeculum is. 4. Metalline fpeculums are not fo 
eafy to polifh as glafs once quickfilvered’over on the back-fide, 


nor do they refle&t fo much light. 5. Thefe inftruments burn 
: beft 
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beft when they are cold. 6. So that when they are expofed to 
the meridian fun in clear. frofty weather their effeéts are 

eft. 7. In the focus of any of ‘them’ directed to the fun’ é 
noon-day there is not the leait appearance’ of a lucid image, 
unlefs it falls upon an opake -body, and yet there is in ‘that 
place, and in fome of the beft of them, a fire fo intenfely hot, 
that ftones are inftantly melted by it‘and turned into ‘plate 
8. If the back. of a concave glafs fpeculum -be covered ‘over 
with a very white compofition of tin and mercury, the refleGion 
of the image‘of the fan‘from the focus will be fo ftrong, that 
the eye will not be able to bear its brightnefS, 9. If a piecé 
of white paper. be put in the focus of a large concave. of this 
kind, fo as to receive the contraéted image of the moon, when 
fhining at full on the meridian in a clear winter’s night; you 
will have fo tefulgent: a light that the ftrongeft cyes will not be 
able to bear it; and yet in the focus there will be no heat’ af 
all, inftead thereof there will be found a very piercing cold. 
10. The heat of the focus ofa concave-fpeculum will be leffened, 
when aéting upon arly thing laid upon a black body in that 
focus. 11. Whether, if the concave furface of a fpeculum 
were covered with fome black polifhed fubftance, the effeéts of 
it’s focal heat would be leffened. 12. The rays refleéted from 
the yellow colour of gold are vaftly refulgent, as has been found 
by a wooden concave polifhed, and nicely covered over with 
leaf gold, which burned with an incredible power; as did ano- 
ther covered over with pieces of yellow ftraw very accurately 
fitted together. Hence the different colours of a fpeculum caufes 
different focal heat, 


‘ The moft eminent burning concaves that we are certain have 
ever as yet been made,‘are thofe of Manfred Septala at Milan ; ; 
who is faid by Scottus, to have made a parabolical fpeculum, 
that would burn almoft at the diftance of 15 or 16 paces; 
thofe of the Villets at Lyons, whereof ‘one is of metal, weigh_ 
ing about 400 pounds; the concave and convex fides are fphe- 
rical, the diameter of the aperture 43 inches; that of the 
fphere whereof it is the fegment 14 feet, the focal diftance 3 5. 
feet, and the focal depth is half an inch. By the focal heat of 
this inftrument, metals, ftone, bricks, afhes, &c. are melted and. 
turned into glafs. (See our Philofophical ‘Tranfa&tions, Numb. 6. 
and the Paris Diary of the Learned for the month of December, 
Anno 1675.) And, laftly, thofe of Mr. Tfchirnhaus, whofe 
burning effeéts are defcribed in the Aéta Eruditorum, publithed 
at Leipfick for Jan. 1687. The diameter of the aperture of, 
this fpeculum was almoft three Leipfic yards; it was made of 
copper plates not much exceeding the back of a omer 

nife, 
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knife in thicknefs, and the focus was two yards diftance,-ftort 
the {peculum. In imitation of thefe fpeculums of Mr. Tichirn- 
haus, a certain celebrated artift at Drefden- made. larger burn 
ing concaves of wood, which produced effects no lef$ wonderful. 
Even.fome have made large concaves of this fort, by properly 
placing 30, 40, or more fquare pieces of concave or plaiit fpe- 
culums, on the under furface of a wooden coricave; whofe effeéts 
were not much lefs than if the furface had been covered all 
over with them; and after this manner may polyhedrous burn+ 
ing, concaves, either ye or ar of avait fize: bs 
made. 


In the _Philofophical Tranfadtions, at number 483. in ‘the 
year 1747, there is an account of amirror of one Mi. Buffon, 
4 Frenchman, confiftin g.of agreat. number of fmall plain mirrors, 
each of about 4 by 3 inches fquare fixed at about 2 of an inch 
from one another, upon a large wooden frame inh te fix feet 
fquare, ftrengthened with many crof bars of wobd for the 
fnounting thefe mirrors; each of them, has three moveable 
ferews, which the operator commatids from behind, fo contrived 
that the miror can be inclined to any angle in any direction 
that, meets the fun; and by this means the, folar image of each 
inirror is made to coincide with all. the reft. Twenty-four of 
thefe mirrors thus placed, in a few fecond§ of time fet fire to a 
eompofition of pitch and tow at the. diftance of 66 French feet. 
Alfo a fort of polyhedron,, confifting of 168 fmall: mirrors,.or 
flat pieces of glafs-of fix inches fquare'each, fet fire to fome 
beech boards at the diftance of 150 feet. This was done by, 
the Marquis Nicolani. And in another tranfaétion of the Royal 
Society, number 489, for the year 1748; the fame Mr. Buffon 
fays, he has made. a polyhedron fpeculum fix feet broad, and 
as many high, which burns wood at the diftance of 260 feet ; 
mhelts tin and lead. at the diitance of about 120 feet, and filver 
at so feet; and befides, fays that heat, is not proportional to 
light, nor do the rays come from the fun in parallel right lines, 


_ €Whether the burning {peculums of Archimedes and Proclus, 
by which they are faid to have burned-the enemy’s fltips at a 
diftance, (fee Zonara’s Annal. Tzetza’s variarum Hiftoriarum,, 
Chiliad. 2. Galen’s book de temperamentis; and others. of 
the ancients) were contrived after fome fuch manner, or whe- 
ther they be not rather fabulous, I leave,others to. judge. As 
to myfelf, I cannot affert, whether it be true or falfe, that Ar- 
chimedes and Proclus could haye madefpeculums to produce 
fuch great effects. 

é If 
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. *Ifalight be fet in the focus of a concave fpherical fpeculum, 
the rays are parallel after reflection; fo that. theJight of a. 
candle placed in the focus, will be itrongly. projected to a con- 
fiderable. diftance, whereby one may be enabled even to fee and 
read at the diftarice of 30 or 40 yards.’ of 


We muft obferve, that there can be no doubt about the powers 
of the burning fpeculums of Archimedes and. Protlus, if there is 
any faith in hiftory, and credit to be given to fats, which ime. 
ply nothing improbable, and are only wonderful ,becaufe we 
cannot now effeét them: Whoever will read. Pancirollus de 
rebus perditis will fee to. what perfection the ancients brought 
many arts, loft during the barbarous ages, and never fince re- 
covered. Buffon’s invention exceeds what Villette, Tichirnhaus, 
Boyle, and even. Newton thought pradticable; and we know a ~ 
gentieman wao has fo much improved the Frenchman’s inftru. 
ment.as to melt copper, the only metal on which he made the 
experiment, at the diftance of riear one hundred and eighty feet. 
The contrivance was then rude and imperfe&: it by no means 
came up to his own ideas; nor would the fitnation of his af. 
fairs admit purfuing it; but he is in expectation it my one 
day appear in a form worthy of the publick attention. 


To conclude, Mr. Bion’s work is full of entertainment and 
inftruction: Mr. Stone has-doné it ample juftice as a tranf- 
lator, editor; arid annotator; we therefore recommend it hear 
tily to fuch of our readers.as have a turn for philofophical and 
mechanical amufements. 





Queen 


Art. VII. 4 jeries of difcourfes on che principles and evidences of nae 
tural religion, &c. dy Sam. Pourn, 2 wols. 8vo: tos. 6d. Grifithss 


Bere a writer publifhes his labours, he ought to confider 
whether he has advanced any point of learning that is.news 

or ftated fa&ts in fuch a view as to reflect more light upon his 
fubje& than has been done by his ptedeceffors: Without this, 
we only multiply books, but add nothing to the common ftock 
of {cience. Gentlemen of the facred funétion fhould efpecially 
tefle& on the great difference there is between pronouncing 
any compofition from the pulpit, and fubmitting it to thecoel 
judgment of the clofet. The minds of the hearers are warmed 
by the folemnity of the occafion; the voice, the Reure and 
manrer of the {peaker encreafe their favourable prepoffeffions, 
al! which advantages ate removed as foon as the difcourfe ap- 
pears in print. Sermons have lately, like every other {pecies 
Vor. IX. Fawuary i766, F | of 
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of writing, fhowered fo thick from the prefs, that were not the 
principles of the reviewers well eftablifhed, it were enough to 
give them a diftafte of religion. Does the phlegmatic alderman 
of fome petty borough exprefs his approbation of a difcourfe, 
immediately the curate fwells with the thoughts of commencing 
author, and the printer is employed. A couple of volumes are made 
out with fcraps torn from the Practice of Piety, the Whole Duty of 
Man, fome old fermons, and each difcourfe tipped with a text, di- 
vided into heads, and garnifhed with a variety of fcriptare paflages 
felected from the elaborate performance of the learned Crudenus, 
Such now is the method of fcribbling fermons, and fuch, we 
fear, is the manner in-which the Rev. Mr. Bourn has compofed 
his defence of natural and revealed religion. In three of the 
difcourfes we have perufed, we meet not with a fingle argument 
that has not been hackneyed even by twenty. different writers. © 
Derham, May, Addifon, and all the preachers of Mr. Boyle’s 
le€tures, befides a multitude of others, feem to be the mate- 
rials which he has ranfacked, without addition or amendment ; 
nay, if we miftake not, without alteration. However, as the 
work may be ufeful to fome of our readers who are unac- 
quainted with the above writers, we fhall here give the con- 
tents of each fermon in the fummary prefixed by the red 
author. 








Difcourfe I. Il. and IY. The apparent intentions of divine 
wifdom in the conftitution of the world and of human nature. 
IV. The confiftency and connexion of the divine intentions. 

_ VY. VI. The order and beauty of the vifible creation. VII, 
The marks of a moral and judicial government. VIII. Moral 
appearances in the prefent ftate, afford an evidence of a future 
ftate, and lead to a belief of the Gofpel. IX. The credibility 
of a future ftate further argued from natural and revealed evi- 
dences. X. The Gofpel-difcovery of a future ftate. XI. The 
RefurreCtion of our Saviour, the fulleft proof of a future 
ftate. XII. The do@rine of our Saviour’s exaltation,’ domi- 
nion, and judicial power, fhewn to be confiftent with the or- 
der and intentions of divine wifdom apparent in nature. 
XIIL. Philofophical and chriftian views of the univerfe, and of 
the future ftate of mankind. XIV. The principal objeétion 
to the Gofpel anfwered. XV. The Gofpel- warcedl of future 

punifhment. 















The fecond volume contains : 






Difcourfe I. On the Providence of God in the prefervation of 
his living creatures. IL. and III. On the juftice of Divine Pro- . 


vidence. IV. On public calamities, V. On the right ule of 
the 
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the underftanding in Religion, VJ. On the office and dignity 
of Chrift, VII, Objetions againft the Gofpel and the evi- 
dence of it anfwered. VJII. Salvation hicred. not from hu- 
man merit, but divine mercy. IX. On the nature of the 
Chriftian Religion. X. On religious th XI. On religious 
gtatitude. XII. On religious fear, XIU. On religious obe- 
dience. XIV. On religious induftry. XV. On religious lj- 
berty. 

Upon the whole, we would venture to advife this reverend 
author to confider, that all his readers are not confined to his 
parith ; and to think for himfelf before he hazards ufhering 
on the public ftage another colleGtion of fermons, well enough 
adapted to inftrué& a country audience, but by no means cal- 
culated either to raife his fame as a {cholar, an orator, ora 


philofopher. 





—— 


- 


Arr. IX. The Hiftorical and Political Mercury, Number \. and U, 
for the Months of September and OGober 17595 by M. Maubert 
de Gouvert: 15. 6d. each. “Townfend. 


HE moft extraordinary part of this performance, is the 
tranflator’s dedication of it to Mr. P— tt; the very per- 

fon whom the author has chiefly abufed: indeed, the whole 
piece is an abufe of this nation, founded upon mifreprefenta- 
tion, falfehood and calumny ; aud we fhould be glad to know 
what purpofe the tranflation and publication of it in London 
can ferve, bat that of mifleading the ignorant, and aroufing 
the indignation of every intelligent Briton by whom it may be 
perufed. The author Mauéert has been long ftigmatized as an 
infamous tool, without probity or principle, whom the enemies 
of this nation retain in their pay, on purpofe to mifreprefent, 
prevaricate, and falfify, for their intereft, and calumniate with 
his virulent pen the king of Pruffia, and character of the Bri- 
tifh nation. Accordingly he treats his Pr——n majefty as an 
ufurper, affaffin, and incendiary; and .taxes England with the 
moft perfidious dealing. ‘Talking of Mr. P—tt, he fays his 
popularity was founded on prejudices, The court complied 





"too much in capitulating with him to make him reaflume his 


poft.—-He countenanced the infraétion of the convention made 
at Clofterfeven——the court has gained “him over—he is be- 
come a courtiér.——It wil] make a temperate: man laugh to 
read the gafgonades of this writer about the glorious conqueft 
of Minorca, the redué€tion of fort Ofwego, the deftruction of 
general Braddock, and the defeat of general Abercrombie, 
and the conqueft of Carnate by Lally in the Eaft-Indies, but 
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not a word of the defeat and capture of the French generat 
Diefkau by Sir William Johnfon; nor of Kerfaint’s repulfe front 
Cape-Coaft caftle on the coaft of Guinea, nor his fubfequent 
defeat by an inferior fquadron of Englifh fhips under the com- 
mand of capt. Forreft in the Weft-Indies. It is as diverting to 
hear him magnify the great victory obtained at St. Cas over 
dhe rear-guard of the Englifh troops, whofe number was more 
than twice.trebled by the French forces that attacked them; 
and to obferve how he flurs over the defcent of the Englith at 
St. Malo, their conqueft of Cherbourg, the capture of the 
French fhips of war, and their chef d’efcadre Du Quefne by ad- 
miral Ofborne, the reduction of Louifbourg and the whole 
ifland of Cape-Breton ; the conqueit of Senegal, Goree, Gua- 
daloupe, and other French iflands in the Weft-Indies; toge- 
ther with the taking the forts Frontenac, Crown-Point, Nia- 
gara, and Du Quefne. The remainder of the firft number 
contains a detail of the military tranfactiens between the bel- 
ligerant powers on the Continent of Europe; with the fame 
regard to truth and candour. In the fecond number this au- 
thor favours us with political conjectures touching the cenfe- 
quences which the events of the war may produce; and then 
profecutes the hiftory of the war in Germany. as far down a3 
the month of September in laft year. He afterwards proceeds 
to give anaccount: of the civil ftate of Europe; beginning 
with Ruflia and ending with Italy. The reader may eafily 
conceive what fort of a performance this muft.be, which in 
the compafs of fifty pages, defcribes the conftitution, laws, and 
judicatures, of almoift all the ftates in Europe. In the article 
of England, he fays the Englith derive their beft laws from the 
reign of Gothic barbarifm,—an abfolute falfhood: our beft 
laws are either tranfcribed from the Juftinian code, or the re- 
fult of confummate wifdom and policy. He can perceive no- 
thing in England but the mere fhadow of true civil and poli- 
tical liberty :—fpoke like the wretched tool of’ arbitrary power. 
He is fo ignorant of our-hiftory as to fay, that Stephen of An- 
jou, who fucceeded Henry I. married Mathilda; that he con- 
tefted the crown with the. baftard of Robert, eldeft fon of the 
late king ; and that he left the kingdom as he found it, to his 
fon Henry LU. This is fuch a ftring of blunders as would dif- 
grace a politic cobler. Mathilda, far from being the wife, was 
the great rival of Stephen: there was no baftard of Robert. 
that ever made the leaft pretenfion to the throne ; and Henry 
Il. inftead of being the fon of Stephen, was his competitor and 
depofer, and in faé& the offfpring of Mathilda, daughter to 
Henry I. He fays, that Richard Coeur de Lion left his king- 


dom to his brother John ; ; whereas, it naturally devolved to 
7 his 
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his nephew. Arthur, whom John fupplanted au murdered ; 
nay, this modeft Mr. -Maubert ventures to: comment upon the 
Magna Charta; and flounders on from one grofs error.imtg 
another, in fuch a manner as muft.excite the,mirth. of every 
informed reader. From thefe few curfory remarks, the public 
will know how to put a juft valuation upon the works of this 


confummate politician. 





ForeEi1GcNn ARTICLE. 


Ane. X. Lettres de Milady Filiette Catefy, a milady Henrie 
Campley, fon Amie. 


N this fmall colletion of letters, we are entertained with 

the particulars of an interefting tranfaction, fuppofed to 
have happened 1 in England; and indeed they are very prettily 
related, in an epiftolary correfpondence, chiefly ‘carried’ on‘by 
the two ladies whofe names are in the title page. 


Lady Juliette Catefby having lent.a favourable ear to.the-ad- 
drefies of my Lord Offory, a day is appointed for their nuptials; 
when his lordfhip takes his leave of her with all the fymptoms 
of extreme diftrefs ;. and in a few days gives his-hand to another 
lady, with whom he retires into the country, leaving lady 
Catefby overwhelmed with grief and indignation. ‘In little lefs 
than.two years, his lady dies : he returns to: London and attempts 
to renew his addreffes to lady Juliette, who reje&s him, with dif- 
dain, though fhe ftill preferves the remains of tendernefs for this 
accomplithed and fuppofed perfidious lover. All his endeavours 
to fpeak with her proving unfuccefsful, ia taken dangeroufly 
ill, and fhe becomes-alarmed even to diftrattion. Upon his re- 
covery, underftagging the manner in which his illnefs had af- 
fected her, he 98 ates himfelf into her houfe, during a maf- 
querade, and difcovering his face, frightens her into a fwoon. 
He afterwards communicates by a letter, a vindication of his 
conduct, which acquits his honour and his love: fhe receives 
him into faygys, and they are united in the bonds of matrimony. 
Her letters aremot only agreeable and elegant, but they contain 
a peculiar delicacy of fentiment, which will recommend them 
to all readers of taite and genius. 


Réponfe de Milady Fuliette reat, 4 a : Milord Comte d’Ofery. 


« Je ne m’attendois, Milo te vos plaintes, ni a la priére 
que vous me faites :-le tems ol a explication de votre condu- 
ite pouvoit m’intéxeffer, eft. deja loin de moi. . S’il fe retrace 
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‘qué@lquefois 4 ma mémoire, c’eft comme le fouvenir Pun fonge 
pénible, que le réveil a diffipé, & dont il ne refte qu’une idée 
trifte & confufe. Ii m’importe peu de connoitre les raifons qui 
vous engagerent 4 me rendre a moi-méme; il me fuffit que 
vous Payez fait. Je ne ctois point fortir de mon cataftére, en 
refufant de vous voit, en le refufant abfolument. Je ne yous 
regarderai jamais comme un ami, auque! je doive remettre des 
fautes qu’on ne peut pardoaner ni a l’ami, nia ’amant. Celut 
qui put m’abandonner fi long-tems aux foupgons vagues de 
mon efprit agité, 4 ceux que je devois former fur fes fentiments, 
méine fur fa probité, doit-il s’étonner de mon indifference? 
a-t-il droit de me la reprocher? Eh! pourquoi chercherois-fe 
4 m’inftruire des circonitances, quand les faits n’ont rien de dou- 
teux? J’en ai fu affez pour négliger toujours d’apprendre ce que 
jignore; j’attends de la complaifance ot je me force en vous écri- 
vant, une faveur alaquelle je puis prétendre. Rendezmoi ces ict- 
tres, Milord, dont le ftyle vous rappelle ce que je rougis d’avoir 
penfé; & ne vous plaignez point d’un coeur qui fut affez noble 
pour ne pas {e plaindre du votre.’ 


Some other chara&ters occafionally introduced, are happily 
marked with diverting touches of humour and fatire. 


~—— . ss 





Art. XI. Parxtrine and EncravINaG. 


| N our Reyiew of Febraary laft, we had an apportunity of 

recommending Mr. Paton, an ingenious fea-piece painter, to 
the public, on his publifhing two prints from his ‘own paintings 
of the remarkable fta-engagements off Cape Francois in the 
Weft Indies, O&ober 1757; and taking the Foadroyant in the 
Mediterranean, February 1758. Weare pleafed to find, by the 
favourable reception they have mét with, that’our expeGations 
have not been difappoihted, as we have how en a new fpecimmen 
of his genius on another brave aétion, in the erigagement between 
the Buckingham of 66 guns, commanded by the gallant Capt. 
Tyrrel, and the Florifant, a French fhip of 74 guns, affifted by 
two large frigates, off Montfesrat, the third of November 1758 ; 
when Capt. Tyrrell obliged the Floriffant to ftrike, bat was fo 
difabled that he could not take poffeffion ‘of her; atid by the 
favour of the night the enerhy got away. 


If tranfmitting to pofterity the valiant atchievements ‘of our 
brave fez-officers and gallant féatfen, in fo mafterly a file, and 
by the fineit prints of that kind ever yet attempted in any na- 
tion, entitles ‘an artift to public favour, we think Mr. Paton 
—_—_ fee. | 
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Our wifhes inthe Review of March 1757, that fome of our 
admirals would furnith an artift with fuch fubjeéts, have been 
fully anfwered by the late glorious actions of Admiral Bofcawen- 
off Cape Lagos, and Admiral Hawke off Bellifle; and we are 
‘pleafed that Mr. Paton, as-we find by his propofals, is em- 
ployed from the beft authority to paint them, and propofes, as 

foon as poffible, to get them pages and publifhed, in a apse 


our beft wifhes attend him. 
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Art. 12. Remarks on the Letter addreféd te:‘Two Great Men. Ina 
letter to the author of that piece. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


HE defign of this addrefs, which is written* with uncom- 

mon elegance, and couched in the moft polite terms, is 

to demonftrate that the letter-writer is unreafonable in his pro-. 
pofal of infifting upon,the demolition of Dunkirk as the preli- 
minary to a negotiation for peace, as well as upon reannexing 
Canada to the crown of Great Britain; and that the ifland of 
Guadalupe, which the etter-writer propofes to reftore, is of 
more confequence to thefe kingdoms, than all Nerth America 
put together. Though we applaud the fpirit of moderation, 
which this author recommends, we have the misfortune to 
differ in fentiments from him, on all thefe fubje&s; and we 
believe it would be no difficult tafk to prove, that though his 
premifes be generally true, many of his deductions are errone- 
ous. With refpeé to the demolition of Dunkirk, though, in 
our opinion, it is of very little confequence to England, we 
look upon it as a juft mortification which ought to be inflitted 
on France for the infolence with which fhe demanded our no- 
blemen as_ hoftages at the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. Louis 
XIV. a greater prince than his great grandfon, underwent 
much more mortifying humiliations from the allies, in 1709 
and the fucceeding year. His fecretary of ftate the Marquis de 
Torcy pofted in difguife to Holland, on the faith of a blank 
pafsporty foothed, follicited, fupplicated, and made concef- 
fions. in the mame of his mafter. Louis even withdrew his 
troops from Spain, where they helped to fupport his grand- 
fon, and promifed to renounce him, as a preliminary. The al- 
lies, not fatisfied with this, demanded that he fhould join them 
with his forces, in order to drive Philip from the throne of 
Spain, fhould he be found refraétory; nay, they referved to 
themielves the power of making ulterior demands after the pre- 
diminaries fhould be adjufted. ‘The French are not to be treat- 
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ed like other nations, but as a people of boundlefs ambition, 
exorbitant power, andthe common difturbers of mankind. It 
we give up Canada, we not only reftore to our enemies 2 con- 
fiderable branch of.trafick, of which they are now entirely de- 
prived, but we leave our colonies in North America as much 
as ever expofed to their encroachment and barbarity, unlefs we 
put the nation to an intolerable expence of maintaining a for- 
tified frontier, extending above 4 thoufand miles. Even this 
would be a poor and ineffeétual fecurity to our back-fettlements 
againft the incurfions of the Indians, who being excited by the. 
French miffionaries, travel through the woods in fkulking.par- 
ties, and lie in wait until they find an opportunity to maffacre 
our people and rob their plantations. What condefcenfion or 
ilidulgence is due to thofe who encourage fuch infamoufly i in- 
human practices? The fir trade of Canada, when there is no 
longer a competition, may be confiderably extended and im- 
proved ; ; and as for the want of fpirits to fupply the Indians, 
this is an idle obje€tion, confidering the vaft quantity that may 
Be diftilled from corn and molaffes; bef des, the fifhery in and 
about the gulph of St. Laurence, is.a very important object of 
commerce, which has not only enabled France to fupply many 
parts of Europe with dried cod, but ferved her as an excellent 
nurfery for feamen. The country of Canada is remarkably fa-. 
Tubrious, and the foil fruitful. it is already covered with ¢i- 
ties, towns, villages, villas, and plantations, and peopled with 
a hardy race,’ which may prove ferviceable fubjeéts under the 
mild government of Great Britain. Guadalupe, as our author 
obferves, is certainly a valuable acquifition, and therefore we 
ought to keep it alfo; though we cannot think it of fuch con- 
fequence as it is defcribed. In'the firft place, the climate is 
very unhealthy, and has already been fatal to a vaft number 
éf.our officers and foldiers: the retention of it will not re- 
move the annoyance of having an enemy’s rendezvous in the 
midft of our fugar colonies, while the French keep poffefiion of 
Martihico, which is naturally ftronger, better fortified, -and 
much more populous than the other, Neither will the lofs of 
Guadalupe to the French continue long to be a diminution 
of their fugar trade, after the conclufion of the war, while 
they occupy their other iflands, and efpecially the weftern end 
of Hifpaniola or St. Domingo, in which they may greatly ex- 
tend their fettlements: nor, were we in want of land proper 
for the cultivation of fugar, when we made a conqueft of Gua- 
dalupe. Great part of Jamaica lies ftill uncultivated for want 
of hands; and all the neutral iflands invited us to poffefs 
fhem; but the truth is, in our opinion, this: confidering the 
i ¢ ence of lives in thoie climates, we cannot well extend our 
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{ugar colonies without running the rifque of depopulating out 
mother country ; nor have our planters been tempted to make 
more fugar than is confumed in Great Britain and her depen- 
*dencies, becaufe they were, and would have been, under-fold, 
"by the French’‘at, foreign markets. .Thefe objections, however; 
will vanith, if we can conquer the French .iflands, and reduce 
the fubjects of that kingdom under the obedience of the Britifh 
government, fo that their labour and induftry thall coutributg 
io the advantage of our nation. } | ‘ 
Art.13..4 fort Expofition of a fure and cafy Method, for preventing the 
Communication of the Vi. exereal Diftemper. Grounded upon the.treg 
Nature of that Peifon, and verified by a Series of New Experiments 
and Objervations; containing fome plain Infiru&ions for Men, and 
proper. Advices in particular to Women, which are neceffary to fee. 
cure the Health of both, whenever liable to be infe&ed;. and jufi- 
cient to eradicate, in a few Years, that fatal Diftemper. By 
OG. M.D. 12m. Price 1s. 6d. Stevens. , 


We need not trouble. the reader with quotations from'this 
learned: piece, which might only ferve to puzzle and perplex 
him ; but, obferve in general, that for women he recommends 
diurnal injeétion of falt water, as a prefervative ; ‘and for men, 
an antivenereal pomatum, which containing fome of the molt 
efficacious preparations of mercury, with a certain number of 
antiputrid ingredients, . makes it fure to check and deftroy any 
taint of the venereal poifon in its fource, whenever it is ufed to 
that purpofe, according to the direétion you fhall have with it.” 
We are afraid this great difcovery will interfere with the interei} 
of thofe medical worthies, Drs. Rock, Franks, and Walker, 
net to mention the magnificent empiric of Whitehall, that co- 
loffus of medicine and chemiftry, of whom Paracélfus Bombaft 
vas no more than a type and forerunner. Gentle reader, 
pafted on the infide of the paper-covering to thi§ piece, thou 
wilt find a printed advertiferhént, fignifying,” that the antive- 
nereal prefervatives may be had at Lagrange’s medicinal ware- 
houfe, the acorn, in New-ftreet, Covent-garden.— Men muft 
afk for number ove; and women for mumber ¢wo, But, the 
author has not thought fit to tellus, whether there is an hand- 
fome apartment up ftairs, for the convenience’of cuftomers, 


Art. 14. The Life and Opinions of Trifram Shandy, chi 
' : Two Volumes. 12mo. Pr. 5s. Dodfley, ny 


This is a humorous performance, of which we are unable “< 
convey any diftin@ ideas to our readers. The whole-is com. 
pofed of digreffions, divertingly enough introduced, and -chas 

racters 
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raéters which we think well fupported. For inftance, uncle 
Toby, corporal T; rit, and Dr. S/op, are excellent imitations of 
certain characters in a modern truly Cetvantic performance, 
which we avoid naming, out of regard to the author’s delicacy. 

Nothing can be more ridiculous than uncle Yody’s embarrafi- 

ment in defcribing the fiege of Namur, ‘Trim’s attitude reading 
alond a fermon, and Dr. S/op’s overthrow in the rencounter 
with Obadiah the coachman. To thofe, however, who have 
perufed this performance, fpecifying ‘particulars will be unne- 

ceflary, and to thofe readers who have not, it would be unen- 
tertaining. We therefore refer them to the work itfelf, defiring 
they will fufpend their judgment till they have dipt into the fe- 

cond volume. — 


Act. 15. A Scheme for the Employment of all Perfons fent as difor- 
derly tothe Foufe of CorreBicn in Clerkenwell: Shewing, 1. That 
-the profits of their labour wil! find them in a fufficiency of ford. 
Il. Pay the keeper an annual falary. * dad, Ul. Defray the orber 
expences and neceffary repairs of the faidGaol. The whele proving, 
shat the County by the execution of this Scheme will Joon fave ‘eas 
Duindred pounds a-year. Bvo. Price 15.6. Scott. 


Tt is one great prefumption in favour of a fcheme, that the 
projector is undoubtedly matter of the fubje&. A great many. 
idle perfons, for want of better employment, have recourfe to 
the chimeras of their own imagination, prefuine to exhibit fuch 
fCenes as never were acted; and propofe plans, which are in 
themfelves impracticable. This is not the cafe with the author 
whofe piece now lies before us.. He has refided many months 
both in Newgate and Bridewcil, and is perfe€tly and feelingly 
acquainted with all the-grievances incident to the tenants of 
thefe dreary manfions. ‘ I then (fays he, p. 32, m_ the notes) 
received in the, court of King’s Bench at Weftminfter, the fol- 
lowing fentence.: To be imprifoned one month in his: ‘Majelty’s 
gaol of Newgate, and during that time to ftand three times ia 
the pillory; that is to fay, once at Charing-crofS in the county 
of Middlefex; the fecond time at.the Royal Exchange; and the 
third at the corner of Chancery-lane in Fleet-ftreet, both in 
the city of London; and at the end of that month to be :re- 
moved from his Majefty’s gaol of Newgate, to the houfe of cor- 
rection in Clerkenwell, and therein to be imprifoned from that 
time for three years, and there kept to hard labour; and fap- 
ther, at the expiration of the faid term of three years, to pay 
to our fovereigh Lord the King a fine of fix fhillings and eight- 
perce, and to find ‘fureties for his good behaviour for the re- 
maitider of life; and, in cafe fuch fureties cannot be found as 


this*court fhall approve ef, then #6 be brought back again to 
his 
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his Majefty’s gaol of Newgate, and therein to be confined for 
the remainder of life, or till fuch furety fhall be found.’ This 
fevere fentence was inflicted upon him for having written, 
printed, and publithed a moft b—fph—m—-s book, libel, or 
pamphlet, intituled, Mode Remarks on the Bifbop of London’s 
feveral Difcourfes preached at the Temple Church, and. Jately pub- 
Jifoed in two Volumes O&avo—Surely chaftifement never pro- 
duced more falutary effects than in the cafe of this criminal, 
who, amidft the fociety of whores, vagabonds, and felons, is, 
from an impious blafphemer, become a polite, moral, and reli- 
gious reformer. The greater part of this treatife is filled with 
a defcription of the enormities committed. by the gaol-keepers 
of this metropolis upon their unhappy prifoners, who, it feems, 
are fubjected to the greateft mifery that can flow from the mioft 
brutal oppreffion. The latter part contains a fcheme for em: 
loying them in fuch a manner, as will provide for'them a coins 
fortable fubfiftence; and, at the famie time, defray all the necef- 
fary expence incurred by the county in maintaining this prifon; 
‘The fcheme is very feafible, and may be extended to all the 
parifh-work-houfes in the kingdom. To the pamphlet isaffixed — 
a lift of many other lucubrations, which otf author has finithed 
for the benefit of a commonwealth by which he feems to have 


been but {curvily treated. 


Art. 16. An Apology for the Clergy, in which the reafoning and 
utility of the bifbop of London’s late charge, are impartially confiders 
ea. To which is added, a propofal to make refidence more general 
than by the enforcement of popife canous or flatutes. In a letter to 
lord By R. Johnfon, D. D. Sometime fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford. Quarto, Price 1s. Payne. 


When two writers of character, learning, and the facred 
function, enter into 'a‘controverfy about the duties of their pro- 
feflion, it would be the higheft prefumption in us to decide upon 
the merits of their arguments. Dr. Sherlock has long filled the 
high ftation he enjoys in the church with fuch purity of man- 

-‘giers, ‘exemplary piety, admirableeloquence, and profound eru- 
dition, that he has ftamped a reverence for: his character fupe- 
rior to what his dighities and venerable old age can infpire, 
On the other hand, our author appears to bea, man of fenfe, a 
well-bred and candid writer, who oppofes his lordfhip’s fenti- 
ments with a due refpeét for his character, anda proper regard 
to his:own and that of the inferior clergy. He thinks his lord- 
fhip too rigorous in enjoining refidence to the very parith to 
which:a clergymen is inftituted. It would be wrong, he affirms, 


for a clergyman to tie himflf down to a {mall _— 
? 
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- eure, when his abilities are equal perhaps to the largeft: and 


moft réfpectable. 


“€ T was furprized, fays he, to find his lordfhip illuftrating his 
fentiments of the daty of perfonal refidence, refulting from the 
‘ nature of the paftoral office,’ with the Metaphor of * a pilot, 
agreed with to conduct a fhip to the Eaft-Indies, who muft ne- 
ceffarily refide in the fhip during the voyage.’ Your lordthip, 
T dare fay, will allow with me, that it is a matter of farprize 
indeed, to find the bifhop of London either weak in his argue 
ments, or in the manner in which he applies them ; and I bet 
lieve he is never thus to be caught, but .when, for fome reafon 
or other, he has taken the wrong fide of the queftion. 


+ .§ You, my lord, and other laymen, perhaps will not grant, 
that a prieft is fo neceflary, at this time of the world, to con- 
dué& a parifh to heaven, as a pilot is to condu& a fhip to the 
Kaft-Indies;. and. fo from thence may conclude, that the meta- 
phor will not-hold.. But if your lordfhip fhould not incline to 
deny this, and fhould allow the metaphor to be well chofen, -yet 
1 hope the bifhop will forgive me if I prefume to deny the ap- 
plication of it:; If we agree with a pilot, ‘ that he fhall condu@ 


Ba fhip to the Eaft-Indies,’ we agree that it fhall be conduéted by 


that very pilot himfelf; and then it is moft certain he muft re- 
fide in the fhip. But fuppofing that thé agreement with a 
‘pilot, is, that the fhip fhail be conducted fafely to the Eaft-In- 
dies, and he fhould fubftitute another perfon as wel] skilled in 
navigation as himfelf, or at leaft as able to condu& the fhip to 
port, would nat,‘ the effential part of the contract,’ as his 
lordthip owns it is, be juft as well performed by him, as if he 
him‘elf had refided in her? ‘Therefore if we fhould allow the 
bifhop his metaphor, it will fignify nothing at all. Becaufe when 
a clergyman accepts a benefice, there is no-ftipulation generally 
by the patron who. prefents, that he fhallhimfelf refide there ; 
and he is left at his liberty, either to ferve the parifh himfelf, or 
to appoint a curate in his ftead. Indeed if there is a contraé 
for his ferving it in his own perfon, he ‘is bound as much to re- 
fide among the people committed ‘to his care, as the pilot is to 
abide in the fhip which’ he has undertaken to condu& :. but then 
the obligation to refidence, your lordfhip fees, is by,virtue of 
this particular agreement between the ‘patron and the clerk; 
and not, as the bifhop fays the canonifts hold, ‘ a duty dedu- 
cible by the divine law, brian 


Dr. Johnfon then endéavours to prove,‘ that the general good 
of the church. is..the point to be regarded with refpe& to refi- 
dence, and gives a- variety of inftances. where this intention is 
beft, anfwefed by non-refidence. Next he enters upon-a criti¢al 
: enquiry 
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énquiry-into, the /pirit and, intention of the conftitutions of the 
church and undertakes to prove, that a non-refident.clergy- 
man is neither criminal in the eye of the: laws,of the realm nor 
of the church. Ovr author, concludes. with,fome .arguments 
ad hominem, and. explains the nature of his lordfhip’s conduct 
while a private cletgyman, ina mantier which he thinks contra- ’ 
dittory to his prefent charge to the clergy. . But whatever might 
be the ‘conduét of Dr. Sherlock, we are apt, to, believe, that 
more is meant in our author’s defence of his brethren, than 
meets the eye; and that, while he vindicates the practice of the 
clergy, he is really ftickling for pluralities.—A fubjec of too 
delicate a nature for us to touch upon. 


Art. 17. Memoirs of ‘the Chevalier de ****. ~ AN. uel Tianfated 
_ from the French. tzmo. Pr. 35. Cooké. 


More than half this volume is taken up by an épifode.; and the 
whole confifts of an infipid love-tale, void of all invention, cha- 
racter, and incident. The author {trains hard for delicacy, and has 
fo far fucceeded as to render this performance an innocent amufe- 
ment to fchool-girls of fourteen, whofe heads are wholly occu- 
pied with extravagant notions of the tender paffions.. 


Art. 18. Sacra Concerto: or the Voice of Melody. -Coutaining an in- 
troduGion to the grounds of mufic; alfo forty-one pfalm-tunes ang 
ten anthems ; Jome of them being fuited to various occafions. The 
avhole is compofed in three and four parts; being fet forth in thofe 
keys that are mof? agreeable to the fenfe of the words ; and brought 
within the compafs of the.voice: being chiefly intended for the. ufe 
of country choirs. The whole being intirely new, and never before 
in print. By Benjamin Welt, of Northampton. 8v0. Pr, 35. 
Davey and Law. 


Though we profefs to have made mufic fome part of our 
ftudy, we acknowledge ourfelves no competent judges of this 
production of Mr. Weft’s. To difcover the full effeéts. of har- 
mony, it is neceflaty we fhould hsar the different parts per- 
formed ; for every one the leaft acquainted with mufic is fen- 
fible, that it is not fufficient the compofition be mechanically 
juft ; fancy and genius muft unite to render it pleafing. We 
fhall therefore only obferve, that fuch. a performance was 
greatly wanted; that the author’s inftructions are, concife and 
diftin&, and his leflons well adapted to the capacity of be- 
ginners. 


Art. 
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Art. 19. 4 fort but true Hiftory of the Rife, Progref, and bappy 
Suppreffion, of feveral late Infurreétions commonly called Rebellions 
in Ireland. In a Letter to bis Grace the D. of N——. Bya 
Freeman. 8p. Pr. 6a Burd. 

_ ‘This inflated pamphlet, big with nothing but a title-page, 

feems to be written with a view to extenuate the guilt of thofe 
ons concerned in the late t.muJt in Dublin, where. the 
members of the high council were infulted, in open defiance of 

‘the known laws of the country, in a manner that admits of no 

excufe. We refpeé the bold freedom of the Irith and their love 

of liberty; but we are forry when we fee this laudable {pirit de- 
generate into licentioufnefs. We feel their grievances and fym- 
pathize with them for misfortunes arifing perhaps from un- 
avoidable circumftances. Thefe however are knotty points, 

which we chufe not to difcufs ; they are the province of a 

higher tribunal than ours or our fage author’s. 


Art. 20. Liberty and Common-Senfe to the People of Ireland, greeting: 
8v0. Pr. 1s. Williams. 


We chufe not to oppofe any thing advanced by an author, 
who affumés fo formidable a title. To fight againft liberty is 
what, as Britons, we never can; and to war with common 
fenfe is what, as reviewers, we fhall ftudy to avoid. ‘The in- 
tention of the pamphlet is the fame with the former, the exe- 
cution fomewhat better; yet we muft acknowledge, that nei~ 
ther add greatly to the harveft of politics, already fo abundant. 


Art. 21. 4 genuine account of the Life and Trial of William Andrew 
Horne, Efq; of Butterly-Hall, in the county of Derby; who was 
conviGied at Nottingham affixes, Auguff 10, 1759, for the murder 
of a child in the year 1724, and executed there on the 11th of 
December, 1759. To which is prefixed, A particular detail of all 
the circumftances tending to the difcovery of this long-coucealed 
murder. Svo. Pr. 64. Briftow. . 


This "Squire Horne appears to have been a brutal wretch 
ftained with inceft and murder, grown old in the exercife of 
iniquity and oppreffion. The child which he ex pofed under a 
hay-ftack, where it was found dead next moming, he had. by 
his own fitter: his younger brother Charles, whom he always 
treated with the moft brutal indifference, allowing him to 
wreftle with extreme indigence under his own eye, was-privy to 
this tranfaction, which indeed he Kad communicated to divers 
aii ps profefiedly from checks of conicience, but more pro- 

a 


bly from motives of revenge. At length an information _ 
? 
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laid, a warrant granted, and William Andrew a being 
brought to trial, was convicted on the evidence of his. own bro-° 
ther, cefroborated by the convincing teftimonies of feveral o- 
ther petfons, and executed at Nottingham on the 11th day of 
laft December. After having received fentence, he declared 
that ‘he had no. intention to Kul the child; that, in order to 
preferve it’s life, he had put it into. a bag among wool, and 
made a hole in the bag, to give it air; that the child was well 
drefled, and defigned as a piefent for the late Mr, Chaworth, 
of Annefley, and intended to be laid at his door; but, on tak- 
ing it from his brother, and approaching the houfe, the dogs 
made fuch a.conftant barking, that he durft not go up to the 
door for fear of a difcovery, there being light in one of the 
windows: that upon this difappointment he went back to fome 
diftance, and at lait determined to Jay it under a warm hay- 
ftack, in hopes of it’s being difcovered tarly next morning by 
the people who. came to fodder the cattle; but it proving.a 
| frofty night, with fome fnow, the child perifhed with cold, and 
was unfortunately found dead the next morning. a? 








Art. 22. Odbjervations. oy the prefent State of the Englith Univer~ 
‘ fities. Occafianed hy Dr. Davies's Accaunt of the. General Educas 
tion in them. 8wvo. Pr. 64. Cooper. sig 


-The learned Dr. Davis publithed fome, time fince a very eru- 
dite’ performance, apprifing the world of fome notable difco-~ 
veries that would foon appear in a wonderful production, y- 
cleped Effays on the Blood, and pointing out certain defeéts, which, 
by the help ofa very penetrating wit, he difcovered in the con- 
ftitution of our learned feminaries: We then gave it as our opi- 
FY? nion, that the doctor’s principal objec in this publication, was | 
the increafing his own importance, and annexing to the reputa> 
‘ tion of a tkilful phyfician, that of avery profound author. The 

writer of thefe -obfervations feems to. concur with our fenti- 

ments, though he treats the learned doctor with aa ironical ref- 

pect and deference, which will probably be received as real 

by the faid gentleinan. Indeed it muftsbe owned, that neither 

argument nor-humour are the remarker’s fort; that the doer 

has the advautage ia point of pretty writing ; and that his ob- 

jetions to the prefeat-ftate of education in the univerfities, are, 

at leaft, as {trong as this gentleman’s anfwers. Both, perhaps, 

fhew a very {uperficial knowledge of. the internal conftitution 

of thofe learned bodies, which are not to be tampered with by 

‘every officious.empiric that chufes to offer: his affiftance. It is 
. an eafy matter to difcover defeéts in the beft modelled human in- 
ftitution; but an extremely difficult undertaking to apply the 

5 proper 
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proper remedies. 
ments ought frequently to be brought back to their firft prinei- 
ples; but this rule, applied to our univerfities, would introdtice’ 
the utmoft confufion, and raife, perhaps, a dangerous. ferment 
in the breafts of thofe men, with whom long habit ftands én the’ 
place of reafon. To new-model feminaries, whofé aztiqiity 
has rendered even their blemifhes venerable ; whofe inftitutions 
are fo blended with our conftitution, and wliere even neceflary 
reformation would be regarded as dangerous innovation, re- 
quires great delicacy, prudence, and circumfpection. © There is 
no reproach a mani of letters can bear with fo little temper, as 
' that of ignorance ; and to affert that the manner of his educa- 
tion, and the courfe of his ‘ftudies in which he is governed, re- 
quire a fundamental change, ftrongly implies the moft irkfome 
of all reflections. Such, in our opinion, would be the confe- 
quence of a royal vifitation; and in this manner would it be re- 
ceived by thofe refpeftable bodies, however neceflary both Dr: 
Davies and his remarker may imagine fuch a proceeding! “It is 
the lenient hand of time alone that can remedy thofe: abufes of 
education which the moft fenfible perfons in both univerfities 
fee and lament. Every day produces alterations for the better 3 
and we doubt not but we fhall, in the fpace of a few years, with- 
out any extraordinary applications, fee education brought to 
that degree of perfection which the moit hearty wel!withers to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the ftrongeft friends of liberty and 
learning can wifh or expec. We fhall. conclude, however, 
with obferving that alma mater has as little reafon to thank her 
fon for his officious defence, as fhe has to refent the feeble at- 
tack of his adverfary, who ought to be a better judge of filial 
duty, than thus to expofe the hoary nakednefs of his venerable 
and aged parent. 


Art. 23. Phil and Harriet: 4 true Tale... With Inftru@ions to a 
Rofe: An Ode. In Paraphrafe on ‘Waller and Crudeli. 420. 
Price 6d. Morley. 


The tale is well executed. 'The verfification is eafy, and the 
whole is an agreeable compofition of delicacy, tendernefs, and 
fimplicity. The ode is fo much in the fpirit of Waller, that it 
might very well pafs for one of that poet’s original pieces. 


Art. 24. Reafons why the approaching Treaty of Peace fbould be dé- 
bated in Parliament: As aMethod moft expedient and conjtitutional. 
In a Letter addrefed toaGreat Man. And occafioned by the Perufal 
of a Letter addrefid to Two Great Men. 8vo. 15. Grifhths. 


The reafons here urged are very juft, judicious, and expé- 
dient; and will, we nope, have proper weight with the admi- 
niftration. 


Politicians lay jt down as a fule, that governs 
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